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NEWS OF 


HE ‘ Pink Star,’ sunk between Greenland and Iceland when 

sailing in a convoy escorted by Canadian warships, was an 
American-owned vessel under Panama registry. She carried a 
gun, as she could not have done if she had been under United 
States registry. The Neutrality Act forbids American mer- 
chant vessels to carry any but the small arms necessary to pre- 
serve discipline on board, and therefore it stands in the way 
of the President’s determination to arm American merchant 
ships as a necessary measure of defence. Hence his announce- 
ment on Tuesday that he intends to ask Congress to alter the 
Neutrality Act. But will this be all? The President is deter- 
mined to use the American Navy to protect the sea-lanes of 
the Atlantic, even if it means shooting raiders at sight, and he 
has announced that with or without Congress he will take the 
necessary measures to equip merchant-ships for self-defence. 
But in asking Congress to modify the Neutrality Act, is he 
prepared to go one step further in pursuance of the policy of 
aid to the Allies to which he is committed—will he, that is, 
ask it to remove the vital clause which forbids American vessels 
to carry passengers or goods to belligerent countries? On this 
subject, as often, his colleagues have exercised their freedom to 
be a little ahead of him. The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, stated on Monday that he thought the time had come to 
lift the restrictions of the Neutrality Act, and Colonel Knox, 
the Secretary of the Navy, said in his forthright way on Tues- 
day that it was time they were “through playing with the 
Neutrality Law,” which was no longer an asset but a liability. 
The nice formalities of the law interpose many self-imposed 
obstacles ‘to the American will to help the demacracies, but one 
by one they are being readjusted to realities. 


Finland is Warned 

Feeling in this country in regard to Finland is not what it 
is towards Hungary, Rumania and other countries which have 
thrown in their lot with the Nazis. We do not forget that 
we sympathised with Finland and were even anxious to help 
her when she stood up against the Russian attack—an attack 
which, as The Spectator pointed out at the time, was actuated 
by a desire to secure bases for defence against Germany, but 
could not even ‘on that ground be justified in this country. 
Therefore, we can appreciate the bitterness of feeling which 
has led her to join with Germany to win back what she has 











THE WEEK 
lost. But if it should be her intention now to pursue the 
war in conjunction with the Germans relentlessly, attacking 
beyond her old frontiers, and helping Hitler in his attempt to 
crush Russian resistance, then her action is against all the 
Allies, including ourselves, and it would be inevitable that we 
should treat her as an enemy. Mr. Eden has sent through 
the Norwegian Minister to Finland a timely warning to that 
effect. If, he has pointed out, her forces pursue the attack 
beyond the old Finnish frontiers, that means war with Britain, 
and after the war she can expect no special consideration from 
Britain. There is reason to believe that the Finns would have 
liked a truce after the old frontiers had been reached, but 
Field-Marshal Mannerheim has insisted that the war must go 
on. He has doubtless realised that those who accept the Ger- 
mans as partners cannot easily shake them off as task-masters. 
But long-sighted statesmanship, even if it does not persuade 
him to make peace, may at least show him the wisdom of halt- 
ing his forces at the frontier. He will scarcely overlook the 
fact that we are capable of applying naval pressure in the north. 


Terror in France 

At a moment. when innocent French hostages have been 
shot by the Germans in reprisal for the murder of a German 
soldier, and brutal measures of repression are being taken 
in Occupied France in the hope of stopping sabotage, Marshal 
Pétain chooses the occasion to reprove his countrymen and in 
effect ranges himself on the side of the terrorists. In his 
broadcast appeal to Frenchmen in the occupied territory he 
both condemns the “criminals” and calls for the assistarfce 
of Frenchmen in hunting them down. He appeals to French 
“ tradition” at a time when his own Government is breaking 
it by arbitrary arrests in Nice, Lyons and Central France of 
persons whom it chooses to style Communists, and collaborating 
with the Nazis by emulating their Gestapo methods. Un- 
doubtedly there have been very many recent instances where 
Frenchmen in occupied territory have turned upon their per- 
secutors, and sabotage has been increasing. There have also 
been cases in unoccupied territory where Frenchmen called on 
to work for Germany have downed tools. These things happen 
in countries where conquerors oppress the population, and 
may well happen when Quislings play the game of the con- 
queror, as is happening in Vichy France. It may be that 
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there are Frenchmen who will listen with respect to the 
sanctimonious utterances of the aged Pétain, but there can be 
few who are ready to be duped when he seeks to identify 
patriotism with active collaboration with the Nazis. 


The First Phase in Persia 

The abdication of the Shah of Persia, the formation of a 
new Government of reform under the new Shah, and the 
surrender of some hundreds of Germans and Nazi agents 
appear to round off the first phase in the developing situation 
in Persia. But the first phase only. If the Germans have 
anything like the success for which they are fighting hard in 
southern Russia, Persia will come into the front of the picture ; 
and because they are already looking forward to that we 
may be sure they will leave no stone unturned to stir up fresh 
trouble behind our backs. With the strong position we have 
now secured we ought to be able to frustrate any such efforts, 
but to do so firmness and unceasing vigilance are necessary. 
Some of the German agents have escaped, and not all may 
have gone across the frontier; and there are Iraqi rebels 
who fled to Persia, not all of whom have been rounded up. 
Armed brigands are at large in various parts of the country, 
and restive tribal chiefs in Kurdistan are defying the impotent 
Persian Army. Sabotage on the very vulnerable Trans-Persian 
railway might do much damage to the communications on 
which speedy help to Russia depends. The British authori- 
ties must ensure that the indispensable railway and roads are 
protected, and also watch the internal situation vigilantly with 
a view to strengthening the hands of the new Government, 
from whom the people have been led to expect reforms. 
Geographically, Persia is the key to Anglo-Russian co-operation, 
and the British and the Russians cannot allow diplomatic 
finesse to stand in the way of their effective control of the 
situation. During this critical period they must remain the 
force behind the throne. 


The Allies and the Charter 


The formal approval of the Atlantic Charter on Wednesday 
by the Allied Governments at present domiciled in London 
and by the Government of the Soviet Union is an event of 
considerable importance, for it means that the Governments 
concerned have decided after full deliberation to accept 
unreservedly principles whose recognition may in some cases 
involve a definite change in national policies. Russia, for 
example, in abjuring all territorial aggrandisement, must be 
held to waive all claim to the Polish territory she has acquired 
since Poland was first invaded, while the Poles themselves 
must be a little concerned as to how far the inhabitants of some 
parts of their former territory now acquire the right of self- 
determination. Now that the application o: the Atlantic 
Charter is being discussed as a practical proposition, as of 
course it should be, it is important to decide what its starting- 
point is. It must clearly provide for the restoration of the 
status quo existing some time earlier than the outbreak of the 
present war. The forcible annexation of Austria took place in 
March, 1938. That, emphatically, is 2 territorial change which 
must not stand unless it accords with the freely-expressed 
wishes of the Austrian people ; which suggests that the aim 
must be a return to pre-1938 frontiers in Europe, subject to 
any changes consistent with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. No change achieved by force can be valid for that 
reason, but certain changes made by force may in spite of that 
be validated on other grounds. The Dutch Foreign Minister’s 
demurrer to the “ existing obligations ” reservation in the clause 
dealing with equality of trade conditions and access to raw 
materials portends much future argument. 


Candidates and Wealth 

A question touching the very roots of Parliamentary govern- 
ment is to come up before the Central Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations at their meet- 
ing on October 2nd. It concerns the means of selecting Parlia- 
mentary candidates, and more especially the practice of 
choosing rich men who are able to pay their own election ex- 
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penses. Sir Derrick Gunston will be expressing an e] 

democratic principle when he moves that it is COMETATY to the 
interests of the party that the choice should be determines 
by a candidate’s promise to contribute to local funds 
It is obviously undemocratic that the scale should be heavily 
balanced in favour of rich men as Parliamentary candidates 
But it is not enough to consider this question according to the 
interests of any single party. The Conservative Party may be 


“able to get round the difficulty in many cases by shifti 


burden of expenditure from the candidate to the local Conserys. 
tive Association, but the Liberal and Labour Parties, which have 
less money to spend, cannot always find this way out. Ther 
are two grave financial obstacles which stand in the way of the 
proper selection of candidates. Lack of money is a handi 
to the poorer men within the Conservative Party; and lack of 
money is a handicap to the parties which have fewer rich men— 
namely, the Labour and Liberal parties. Nor does the eyil end 
at the restriction of choice between possible candidates. Mem. 
bers of Parliament to whatever party they belong lose their 
freedom of action in the House of Commons if they owe their 
election to party funds, with the result that too many member 
are simply yes-men to the Whips. There is only one way out 
of this evil which has fastened itself on Parliamentary life, and 
that is by the State payment of the election expenses of all cap. 
didates who receive a reasonable proportion of votes. 


Victory over Influenza ? 

It will be a scientific triumph of far-reaching importance if 
the Institute of Medical Research in Capetown can make good 
the claim made on its behalf by Dr. E. H. Cluver that it has 
isolated the germ which causes influenza. It is only now and 
again that this epidemic assumes palpably catastrophic pro- 
portions, as when it worked havoc in 1918 throughout Europe, 
and was responsible for more deaths than were caused in battle. 
But there is no year in which influenza does not prove itself 
a serious enemy to the human race—though no doubt there 
are many ailments which pass for influenza and are not really 
the genuine thing. It is a scourge which has long demanded 
just as much attention from scientists as some of the more 
dreaded diseases, such as cancer and tuberculosis. Indeed, it 
is the apparently lesser diseases which most of all should be 
the subject of scientific attention. There could be no greater 
boon which medical science could confer on society than the 
elimination of the common cold which, though it may not 
often kill, reduces the vitality of vast numbers of the population 
for days or weeks every year. Its disappearance would increase 
the annual output of this country by scores of millions of days’ 
work. Dr. Cluver announces that his Institute is pre 
paring a vaccine which it is hoped will be successfully used 
against influenza. If he is right the discovery will be some- 
thing to set against the carnage of the war. 

* * . * 
FEWER “SPECTATORS ” 

The progressive decrease in the paper-ration—it stands a 
present at 22} per cent. of pre-war consumption, plus a smal 
supplementary allowance in some cases—has faced The 
Spectator with a choice between still further curtailing its siz 
and deliberately reducing its circulation. It has been decided 
with regret, after full consideration, to adopt the latter course. 
The reduction in the number of pages from the pre-war average 
of 48 to the present 24, and occasionally even less, has beet 
carried as far as it can be carried without sacrificing the paper's 
essential characteristics. Advertisements have been restricted 
to a much lower percentage of total space than before the wat, 
at the cost, of course, of revenue. We are not prepared, for the 
sake of increased circulation, to produce a paper which could 
not be The Spectator with which readers have grown familiar. 
Consequently, though we have for some time been unable 10 
meet the demand for the paper, we must for the present further 
curtail supplies. It will, therefore, be increasingly difficult to 
obtain The Spectator except through a regular order placed 
with a newsagent or with The Spectator office. 
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AR and the threat of war encircles the globe. 

Curiously enough it is the still technically non- 
belligerent United States that completes the circle. East- 
ward her naval patrols reach out to Icelandic waters, 
where the British Navy takes over the task of protecting 
«Lease-and-Lend ” cargoes. Westward she is engaged 
in secret negotiations in the hope of staving off war with 
, Japan which today is massing troops in Manchuria as a 
threat tO Russia, from whose western front the battle-zone 
gretches by land and sea and air back to Icelandic waters 
and the Atlantic once more. When the shooting-war will 
pegin for America, when and whether Japan will strike 
north at Russia or south at the Dutch Indies or Malaya, 
only the event can show. Conceivably pre-occupation 
with the China war, regarding which Dr. Wellington Koo 
reported in his broadcast on Sunday night that China is 
in a better position (and Japan therefore in a worse) than 
a year ago, Will in the end deter the Government at Tokyo 
from further adventures, but the tension is still near 
breaking-point, and if further German successes in Russia 
encouraged her Japan would hardly resist the temptation 
to honour her Axis obligations and feather her own nest 
the former motive is unlikely to be operative without the 
latter) by an attack on Russia. 

But it will be sufficient for the moment to deal with 
known contingencies. The first essential fact is the gravity 
of the situation in Russia. The strategic aspects of that 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue. On the broad issue 
there is no ground for exaggerated pessimism, though there 
undeniably is for anxiety. Budenny’s front is not broken, 
and while the German claim to an advance to the Sea of 
Azov looks formidable on paper it remains to be seen 
whether it is justified at all, and if it is what the forces 
are which have succeeded in pushing so far east. On the 
rest of the vast eastern front, moreover, the outlook is by 
no means depressing. The fight for Leningrad continues, 
but the German advance has been slowed down almost 
to a standstill, and here at least recent German claims 
have been shown to be utterly mendacious. In the centre 
Marshal Timoshenko is still pushing the Germans back, 
and his pressure there has no doubt drawn enemy forces 
away from Leningrad. But no success by Timoshenko or 
Voroshilov would compensate for a decisive defeat of 
Budenny in the south. Ankara messages suggest, no doubt 
accurately, that Hitler’s plan is to strike with all the force 
he can command for the Caucasus, with the object at 
once of securing the oil of Baku and of putting himself 
in a favourable position for launching a Middle East 
campaign against Britain with objectives reaching from the 
Indian frontier to Suez. If so it is a race for oil, a race 
with winter, which sets in with such rigour by mid- 
November that if Hitler has not attained his goal by then 
he will have to leave it unattained till spring. 

The odds are against his attaining it, for Budenny is 
in no sense broken and he is believed to have sufficient 
reserves to bar vital roads. If that is so an essential 
respite will have been gained, and Britain’s Tank Week 
and its successors, and the plans of the British and 
American missions now in Moscow, will have time to bear 
their fruit. For whatever enthusiasm is put into the pro- 
duction of munitions for Russia now it is necessary to 














recognise that it can hardly be much under three months 
before the first tank that started its journey to Russia last 
Monday will be in action on the eastern battle-front. The 
transport, moreover, of munitions for Russia to the nearest 
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available Russian port will lay a considerable strain on 
our already severely strained shipping-resources. If it is 
realised in addition that vessels supplying our forces in 
Libya by the long Cape route can hardly make four such 
voyages in a year some clearer distinction may be drawn 
between the desirable and the possible when the proposal 
for an invasion of the Continent is under discussion. No 
single ship that is needed for the transport of munitions 
to Russia must be grudged ; the combination of Russian 
man-power with British and American munition-power 
may be the key to victory. Nor can any ship needed for 
similar service for the Middle East, which may at any 
moment become the theatre of events of the first im- 
portance, whether it is a question of a German assault on 
Egypt or a renewed British drive east towards Tripoli, or 
an enemy attack southwards from the Caucasus through 
Persia or conversely the joint-defence of the Caucasus by 
Russian and British troops. With these requirements to 
meet—and there can be no question of not meeting them— 
it is hard to see how ships could be found to transport, 
reinforce and supply in France or Belgium or Norway the 
smallest British expeditionary force sufficient to compel 
the recall of German troops from the Russian front. It is 
purposeless to press, in the absence of ships, for operations 
which would be both feasible and desirable if the ships 
were there. Continual raids by sea and air on enemy- 
occupied coasts are another matter. 

If we seek to determine what the months of autumn 
and early winter have in store we shall do well to write 
off well-intentioned plans for “ diversions ” in the interests 
of Russia. We can and shall help Russia in other ways. 
Fighting on the eastern front will not stop during the 
winter, but the advent of winter will check all movement 
considerably and give a respite which will tell in Russia’s 
favour if here and in America munitions for her can be 
produced on a sufficient scale to make up for her vast 
losses. The urgency of M. Maisky’s appeal for that is fully 
justified ; he is already getting his answer. Russia can 
be helped too in Libya and on the sea-routes that 
lead there; in Libya if we can so master the opposing 
air-forces there that reinforcements from the Russian front 
become imperative ; and on the sea-routes if continued 
devastation wrought on Axis convoys imposes such escort- 
duty on what is left of the Italian navy that it becomes 
unavailable for any activities Hitler may be projecting in 
the Black Sea, on the assumption (unlikely in any 
case to be fulfilled) that the passage of the Dardanelles 
can be secured by force or threats. In the air, too, there 
is help that we can give. Our sweeps over France are 
unquestionably detaining there large numbers of fighters 
which Germany would be only too glad to be able to 
utilise on her eastern front. And at the same time, as is 
known, we have sent fighters in considerable numbers 
and some bombers to support the Russian Air Force on 
that front. Help in all those fields must be not only 
maintained but increased to the utmost limit of the possible. 
Meanwhile it is neither true nor politic to propagate the 
idea that we are not helping Russia as we should. 

All that we are doing, and much more, we owe to 
Russia for the respite her epic resistance is securing for us 
from air-attack. How long it will continue, and in what 
volume the attacks will be resumed, will no doubt depend 
in part on the progress and character of the fighting in 
the east. The Secretary for Scotland has suggested this 
week that new attacks on Britain will have diminished by 
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a third in intensity and that our defences will have increased 
by a third in efficiency. That may be an optimistic 
estimate, but there is little doubt that if and when raids 

’ begin in earnest the balance will have swung in our favour. 
That means, it may be hoped, that there will be less 
danger of serious interference with the munitions-factories 
that are working for Russia and our Libyan army. Mean- 
while progressively heavier attacks on German war- 
industry over a wider geographical area than ever may be 
looked for. Weather is to some extent a determining 
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factor ; local ground-mists may be fatal to Operations 
a night that to the layman seems ideal. But Germany thy 
winter, as British and American factories pour out 
increasing stream of more and more powerful aircraft a 
feel the weight of attacks such as neither we nor she hav 
ever yet experienced. As they bring devastation to her 
factories and her ports, particularly her Baltic Ports like 
Stettin and Rostock, they will be helping Russia as § 
and as effectively as if the bombs were falling on Germay 
tanks round Leningrad. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE statement that in the first fortnight of this month over 

400,000 tons of Axis shipping was destroyed in the Medi- 
terranean by Allied aircraft and submarines is only seen in its 
true significance if some estimate of the Axis tonnage available 
is set against it. Axis shipping in the Mediterranean is from 
the nature of things almost exclusively Italian shipping, for no 
German ships can get there. According to the Staesman’s 
Year-Book, on June 30th, 1939, Italy’s mercantile marine con- 
sisted of about 3,600 sailing, steam and motor vessels, of a 
total tonnage of 2,078,700. The equivalent, therefore, of 
roughly a fifth of that original amount has been disposed of 
in a fortnight. No doubt Italian shipyards have been busy in 
the last two years. But so have Allied submarines. Since the 
figures quoted above were issued something like another 
100,000 tons have been accounted for. The prospect of a 
serious shortage of transport for the forces in Libya must be 
considerable. 

* 7 * * 

I find it a little difficult to follow Major Dwight Whitney, who 
told the English-Speaking Union on Tuesday that Americans 
completely misconceived this country, thinking that we were 
wanting Americans to rescue us from defeat, when what we 
really asked for was merely the tools to enable us to win victory 
ourselves. That, he said, was due to the complete failure of 
British propaganda. But do Americans really prefer interested 
propaganda to objective mews ? Here we have in London a 
couple of score or more of the ablest American journalists 
living. They are sending to America hundreds of thousands 
of words nightly about Britain. Are they misrepresenting us ? 
Are they so incompetent professionally that they are leaving 
unsaid all the things that ought most to be said? Is British 
official propaganda needed to make up for American corre- 
spondents’ deficiencies? This is the question that seems to 
emerge from Major Dwight Whitney’s speech—at any rate from 
the report of it that I read. Surely Americans trust their own 
newspapers about Britain. 

* * * . 

One reflection on the papér situation—papers generaily have 
now been cut down to a basic ration representing 22) per 
cent. of their pre-war consumption—presents itself. I picked 
up casually in a railway-carriage the other day a periodical 
new to me, left presumably by a passenger to whose tastes such 
things minister. It is published weekly at Is., and a copy of it 
weighs (paper is rationed by weight) more than a copy of The 
Spectator. To quote its name would be to advertise it, and to 
quote its contents would mean descending into a region of semi- 
pornographic puerilities which readers of this column would 
not find congenial. The chief, very nearly the sole, 
theme is feminine underwear—brassiéres, corselettes, panties 
or scanties, if precision is desired—discussed in con- 
siderable detail in relation to its wearers, obviously 
for the benefit mainly of male readers, by a series of anonymous 
correspondents who demonstrate among other things a re- 
markable similarity of literary style—if literary or style it can 
be called. The only advertisements are of books and photo- 
graphs of a certain character (“sophisticated books,” “ our 
latest range of alluring studies,” “snappy Parisian lingerie 
studies ”)—a sure indication of the character of the publication. 
I mention it, of course, for one reason. It is to provide paper 


on which this kind of garbage is printed that British sailoy 
are risking their lives daily—and it is that paper may fy 
available for such trash that journals like the weekly reviews 
are compelled to make increasingly drastic cuts in both their 
size and their circulation with each new reduction of th 
paper-allocation. 

* * * * 

We have never taken much in this country to stringing people 
up on lamp-posts (though we used to do good work with heads 
on Temple Bar), but there is something to be said for acquiring 
the habit. Nothing much less is suitable for people who may 
be convicted of engaging in food-rackets on a spacious scale, o 
even for imitators running a black market on less ambitious 
lines. I do not profess to know how far the allegations in 
various daily papers are true, but there is obviously some sub- 
stance in them. Few things more vile than dishonest profiteer- 
ing in food in war-time can be conceived, and the least the 
public can demand is that where there is anything like a prima 
facie case for prosecution a prosecution shall be entered on, 
and that where there is a conviction maximum sentences shall be 
imposed. Leniency towards food-racketeers is no more palat- 
able than the leniency that seems, quite unaccountably, to have 
been exhibited towards British Fascist rioters in the Isle of Man. 
More information about that incredible episode is likely to be 
sought when Parliament meets. 

* * 7 * 


Capt. Margesson’s article in the Star on invasion, which The 
Times deprecated and the Sunday Times defended, no doubt 
falls within the provision that a Cabinet Minister may make a 
statement for publication, to one paper or many, regarding the 
immediate work of his department, or alternately may write 
on something totally disconnected with current politics. Lord 
Beaverbrook, for example, might, I presume, discuss in his 
own or any other publication the habits of marsupials. But on 
the whole the rule that Cabinet Ministers should avoid writ- 
ing signed articles while in office is a good one, and the fewer 
the exceptions to it the better. Unless it is maintained the 
competition between papers to secure articles which just fall 
within the four corners of what is permissible will fairly soon 
result in the publication of something that does not. 

* * * * 

Two answers, I hope and believe accurate, to questions 
received. Why are E-boats called E-boats? Short, I am 
assured, for Enemy-boats. Why this type, more than cruisers, 
or destroyers, or anything else should get that name I don't 
know, but apparently someone called them that, for lack of 
anything better, when they first appeared, and it stuck. 
Secondly, why are so many American-owned ships ranging 
the seven seas, or some of them, under the Panama flag? 
Because it enables them to go where, under American neu- 
trality legislation, ships flying the American flag could not. 

o * + * 

I hear that the Polish Government proposes to issue very 
shortly a set of postage-stamps on which wil! appear pictures 
of the ruins of Polish cities. They cannot, I imagine, in present 
circumstances frank letters, but they will have their value as 
propaganda, and perhaps some interest for collectors. 

JANUS. 
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tO her we would understand the tempo, scope and chances of 
Drts like the German plan in the East we cannot do better than 
RS Surely ff sod with some care the battle of Kiev which is now in its 
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had come to the conclusion that it was developing as well as 
they could wish, and Keitel had launched another heavy attack 
that seemed as if it had no relation, or very little, to the events 
which were running to their climax so far away. Gomel is 
almost 280 miles due north of Uman ; and it is so important 
a junction that it was impossible to guess what use would be 
made of its capture. “Indeed, it is quite possible that when 
the battle was first launched it was intended to threaten the 
northern movement as well as the southern. About this 
time the Germans were still trying to take Bryansk, and 
Gomel lies on the direct line to that even more important 
junction. But Timoshenko dealt roughly with Guderian’s 
attempt to take Bryansk, and Keitel turned the whole of his 
force, including Guderian’s reformed armoured group, 
towards the south. 


From this point the operations of the left flank of von 
Rundstedt’s army and the right of von Bock’s appear to have 
been closely co-ordinated. The battle of Gomel ended on 
August 20th and the attack upon the crossings of the river 
Desna began. Four days later the Dnieper bridgehead at 
Cherkasi was captured and on the following day that of 
Dniepropetrovsk was taken by von Kleist’s armoured corps. 
The Dnieper began to look like a leaky dam. The fight for 
the crossings of the Desna seems to have been fierce and 
stubborn, for it was almost three weeks before the town of 
Chernigov, at the elbow of the river, was fully in German 
hands. This town lies 60 miles south-east of Gomel and the 
rate of advance can easily be gauged ; but it seems to have been 
held in order to allow Budenny to withdraw his troops east- 
ward, because by the time that it had fallen the whole of the 
southern flank was in jeopardy. 


It has been announced that the two armies, the right of 
von Bock’s and (Marshal von Reichenau’s) the left of von 
Rundstedt’s, achieved contact on Saturday, September 13th. 
The armoured groups naturally cut all the communications of 
the armies lying to the west and events then marched quickly. 
On September 14th Kremenchug was evacuated. Three days 
later the Germans forced crossings at a number of points on 
the lower Dnieper and advanced upon a broad front towards 
the east. The next day, as I was writing last week, the final 
attack on Kiev by von Reichenau’s army began and the Germans 
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THE CAUCASUS 


By STRATEGICUS 


announced that the attacks were “developing into a major 
operation.” Two days later the Germans hoisted their flag 
over the citadel at Kiev after bitter street-fighting. 

There are a number of points of very great interest in this 
story of the battle. At the outset it is admitted by the enemy 
that the Russians wrought “ inconceivable destruction ” in Kiev 
before abandoning it. That is a point of major importance, 
since it is in flagrant contradiction with the impression the 
German High Command suggest of a disorderly flight from 
the Ukraine capital. There appears to be no doubt that 
Marshai Budenny has again extricated a considerable propor- 
tion of his armies. He has been reported as attacking very 
heavily at Poltava, which the Germans claim to have taken last 
Saturday. But the most arresting point is that the Russian 
Command must have known what was afoot soon after the 
battle of Gomel and, recognising the delicacy of the southern 
flank and the very skilful and powerful attack that was being 
developed against it, they appear to have left Budenny to fight 
it out by himself. 

This becomes the more extraordinary the more it is 
examined. Marshal Timoshenko has been very skilfully 
striking at the Germans north and south of Smolensk, steadily 
inflicting upon them heavy casualties and advancing towards 
the west at the very time that the Germans have been causing 
the Russians to suffer heavy losses while they advance towards 
the east. It is difficult to think of any even remote parallel 
for this extraordinary state of affairs. The Italians say that 
the Russians and the Germans are fighting back-to-back ; and 
indeed they are certainly advancing in opposite directions. 
Smolensk lies in about the same longitude as Kiev, so that 
the Germans are at this moment attacking 120 miles to the 
east of the heads of Timoshenko’s columns. It is not easy to 
understand what is the objective of the Russian Staff. It 
would appear to be far wiser to have struck at the flank of the 
German column moving down towards the rear of Budenny’s 
troops than to be attacking about Smolensk as if the southern 
flank were of no moment. 

These considerations become of some importance when we 
attempt to discover the enemy’s objectives and his chances of 
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achieving them. It is clear that Hitler has set his armies the 
task of pushing their way to the east at all costs. They are 
attempting to make their way to Rostov ; and there can be 
little doubt that they will do their best to descend upon the 
Caucasus from the north. They are aiming at the Trans- 
caucasian oil territory and must have and hold Baku as well 
at Batum. This will involve a Persian as well as a Turkish 
flank. If they are to secure the oil that is so necessary to 
them they must control the double pipe-line that connects 
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Baku and Batum and runs about 50 miles from the Persian 
and 20 miles from the Turkish frontiers. These territories 
lie over 400 miles from*Rostov, and before they can securely 
possess even that important base they must deal with the 
Russian reserves east and south of Kiev. In spite of all the 
German claims it is reasonably certain that they will be com- 
pelled to fight their way east. What becomes of importance 
is the reactions of Timoshenko’s armies, which are fast losing 
the cover of their left flank. 

Taking the front as a whole the Russian Command must 
now face either the necessity of constructing a strong flank 
from Gomel eastward or the possibility of the Germans strik- 
ing northward again towards Bryansk and Moscow from 
another direction. The next few weeks should reveal the 
solution of the new problems which the German victory has 
raised. It is clear that Russia has lost a great part of her indus- 
trial potential and is in imminent peril of losing more. This 
must create fresh difficulties for the defence. But they are 
not immediate difficulties. Unfortunately reinforcement is a 
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matter of months, however much we strive; and Russia 
pass through the critical days which lie ahead with Pay 
material on the spot or about to arrive. It is the j at 
future that must engage the painful attention of all 
recognise the greatness of the issues that hang upon the ey 
of the next few weeks or months. Germany is bent = 
securing Transcaucasia in the shortest possible time. 
must have it, or she will face the prospect of a shortage of the 
vital oil when she is most likely to need it. She has lost 
heavily that it seems she is bringing the heaviest Silies 
upon Bulgaria to reinforce her. That measures her Condition 
better than any other evidence. There are still many prob 
lems to solve before she can secure the oil even if she cap 
reach the Caspian, and one of the most important of these 
concerns the attitude of Turkey. In fine, in spite of aj her 
boasting, she has only just reached the critical phase of be 
plan and Russia shows no signs of lacking reserves or th 
equipment for them. If Russia has her difficulties and weg. 
nesses, it is idle to ignore the greatness of Germany's, 


FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


iw Reconstruct, Reform... Yes, of course, but how? 
Even in the one field of physical reconstruction, of town 
and country planning, we already have enough rival pro- 
grammes for the satisfaction and confusion of everyone. By 
now, each school of thought has had its say in the Press and 
on the platform, whilst the more robust of them have also the 
backing of some society, association or committee. Few indeed 
are so friendless as to lack a propagandist book or pamphlet 
to give them countenance. The battle of ideas is joined, and 
the conflict eddies giddily about each contending faction, where 
no clear-cut front is discernible and where guerilla-bands sworn 
to uphold one particular proposition seem more intent on 
destroying one another than on compassing the defeat of the 
Old Guard of laissez faire and assuring that at least the general 
idea of a coherent plan for living shall prevail. Our rival 
partisan battle-cries and our own internecine strife are of course 
welcomed and exploited as signs of muddled weakness by our 
massed adversaries, the do-nothing defenders deeply entrenched 
around their ancient stronghold of the status quo. 

We who are opposed to this dour and silent garrison are 
chiefly armed with theories, old and new, when what we really 
need if we are to carry the position, is a whole Panzer Division 
of inexorable facts. Temperamentally I admit a preference for 
a light and flexible equipment of gaily shining theories and 
bright ideas to an unwieldy armament of heavy facts, but now, 
having attacked endlessly with the former for over twenty years, 
I am convinced by the meagre results attained that such light- 
cavalry skirmishing is really pretty fruitless. My last sortie 
in this kind is even now in the press (Plan for Living, Faber 
and Faber, 1s.), and it is indeed a belated realisation of its 
inadequacy that now impels me to cry out for reinforcements 
of facts decisively tested and fully certified. 

Reading other recent publications of a like sort, I am certainly 
confirmed in my view that we are all at sea through our bland 
independence of impartially-ascertained actuality and our cheer- 
ful reliance on our own private selection of beliefs, a biased 
choice inevitably reflecting our individual prepossessions. Mr. 
F. J. Osborn, for example, in Overture to Planning (Faber and 
Faber, 1s.), and Mr. Frank Pick in Britain Must Rebuild 
(Kegan Paul, 1s.) advocate policies diametrica!ly opposite with 
equal conviction and eloquence. Each makes, with unques- 
tioned sincerity, wide assumptions as to “ What the People 
Want,” but as these differ violently it is not surprising that the 
conclusions conflict also. The debate, which still continues 
with the utmost vivacity, may well entertain and must certainly 
edify the rival experts participating, but there is a real danger 
in the confusion likely to be caused to public opinion, where a 
solid core of unified support is essential for the adoption and 
effective implementing of any actual policy. As a test case, let 
us narrow our field right down to one simple issue, that of 


House versus Flat, and see how we stand. We can, of coury. 
find “expert witnesses” to support us in any view it pleas, 
us to adopt, but I am not clear that we have yet heard th 
authentic vox populi, though I am quite clear that even if m 
have, those actually testifying have never yet had the opp. 
tunity of fairly judging between the rival techniques competin 
for their favour 

Mr. Osborn is of course the Garden City arch-champion ani 
authority-in-chief, and is alertly, pugnaciously, aware of th 
equally fanatical opposition of which Le Corbusier and Geoffrey 
Boumphrey are representative, a faction as faithfully wedded te 
stratified vertical living in towering flats as he and his adherent 
are to horizontal dispersal. There is a middle opinion—suc 
as Mr. Pick’s—favouring continuous terraces and squares on th 
approved eighteenth-century model, which, for example, th 
purist McAllisters’ Town and Country Planning (Faber ani 
Faber, 12s. 6d.) appear to deem almost as retrograde as Peabody 
Dwellings. Certainly people should have what they want, bu: 
before a final decision is taken on which a national housing- 
policy is irrevocably based, do let us be sure that the choice is 
made with a full knowledge of the optimum results to k 
extracted from each alternative, a choice too that is made by a 
instructed panel of electors and not by merely haphazardly 
counting random heads that are mostly filled with unrealisx 
romanticism, prejudices, unhappy memories of failures, warped 
values and snobbisms. 

Judging by the demand and the supply that has s 
assiduously yet trashily met it, the representative twentet> 
century Englishman unquestionably yearns for the sort @ 
romantic yet fully mechanised quasi-rustic cottage of the tt 
cosy school. If he and his wife and his young mostly rx 
rubbishy fiction, that is a cause as well as an effect of th 
ill-trained mind, which, like poor judgement in housing a 
planning matters, is the fault of a shoddy education. _ It is thes 
last deficiencies that will matter vitally immediately our pr 
mised reconstruction really gets going, and we should set abou 
correcting them just as soon as ever we can. Education in her 
to live can best be achieved by ocular demonstration, so let 8 
show, as I say, the optimum that can be expected under reas0t 
able conditions from the various modes of housing sever 
favoured by different authorities. Let the consumers of plat 
ning, the actual customers, be given an adequate display © 
samples. Let complete plans be prepared now for a whok 
quarter of some city to be rebuilt with the very best working 
class flats that their advocates can devise within a realist 
budget, let another team be given fifty acres to lay out to t 
best possible advantage with cohesive buildings forming squat 
and terraces, whilst yet another is set the task (in consultate 
with Mr. Osborn) of showing just how far the Garden Gi 
technique of the nineteen-forties does in fact meet the conflic: 
ing needs and aspirations of our contemporary civilisation. 
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These three urgently necessary and permanently valuable 
eements should form our first post-war National Exhibi- 

They would (incidentally) immediately house many of the 

ise homeless, but their main function would be to instruct 
architects and town-planners in their thousands and to educate 
critical lay citizens by the million. With the lessons of these 
ing techniques before us, and the reactions, criticisms and 
of the inhabitants of these full-scale working models, as 
gel as of those who had inspected them, all duly recorded, per- 
haps by Miss Elizabeth Denby (Europe Re-housed, Allen 
ind Unwin, 14s.), we should have really reliable data on which 
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to base our national building-policy, accepted standards for 
reference, whatever modifications or combinations special local 


needs in any place might prompt us to adopt. We should, in 
short, at last have an adequate foundation of fact to build upon. 

This time, let us make our inevitable building-mistakes right 
away on a manageable easily observable laboratory-scale, and not 
spread them—uncorrected—over twenty years and the whole 
kingdom, as we did after the last war. Some such limited initial 
try-out of technical ability and public-opinion might commend 
itself to Lord Reith and his Ministry as a prudent prerequisite 
to any final full-dress programme of physical reconstruction. 


- THE B.B.C. AND PERSIA 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


WO London newspapers published despatches from 
oe last week, in which their special correspondents 
yamly praised the Persian news bulletins which the B.B.C. 
we transmitting from London. They were able to watch their 
fect upon the Persian public on the eve of the former Shah’s 
ibdication. These bulletins, the correspondents reported, were 
egetly discussed by the populace. They assured the Persiaas 
that, contrary to German declarations, the British were not 
in sympathy with an autocratic and reactionary régime. They 
uivanised a restive opinion, and soon they convinced the Shah 
himself that the time for his abdication had come. 

It is not often that a journalist can be found to praise the 
London transmissions to foreign countries. Again and again 
these transmissions have been condemned for their timidity 
and for their failure to rival the Goebbels’ machine as an indis- 
pensable arm of totalitarian warfare.” But the two special 
coespondents reported what they had seen and heard for 
themselves in Teheran. One, for instance, described how the 
streets became almost deserted when the hour for the daily 
transmission approached. Their corroborative testimony to 
the quality and effectiveness of the bulletins is so striking that 
the B.B.C.’s achievement in Teheran deserves to be examined 
in greater detail. 

The Persian news service was launched in the Christmas week 
of last year. Within two months it was clear that the Persiaas, 
ilways critical of diction and language, liked the London 
amouncers and that a receptive audience was willing to listen 
to news which did not always creep into their severely con- 
trolled newspapers. They heard, and were disposed to believe, 
that Nazi infiltration was always the prelude to aggression, and 
that, as the real and potential strength of the Ales was daily 
increasing, they need not fear the Nazi menaces: final victory 
for the Allies was a certainty. It is a familiar theme and, as 
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the announcers knew their country and its critical public, they 
refused to spoil its effect by exaggerations of language or vitu- 
perations against the enemy. The Persians, a sceptical and 
realistic people, the French of Western Asia, were not insulted 
by the presentation of falsehoods ; and by the time the British 
and Russian troops were marching into their country they had 
a full grasp of the situation. There is little doubt that the 
great majority were profoundly relieved when, within three 
days of the Allies’ entry, Persian troeps received the order to 
“cease fire.” 

A few days later it became evident that the Shah was flouting 
the decisions of his Ministers, just as he ignored the wishes of 
the Majliss. The Shah could not be trusted, and it was at unce 
the duty of the Persian announcers in London to inform their 
countrymen of this mistrust. On September 12th, therefore, 
the news bulletin announced that public opinion regarded the 
occupation of Persian territory as an avenue to constitutional 
change. Heavy taxation and an autocratic system of govern- 
ment accomplished the rapid westernisation of the country, 
but its very success had “ brought the Iranian people to a point 
at which they chafe against the success of arbitrary power. The 
result is a recrudescence of the old Iranian spirit of democracy, 
with a demand for the restoration of a constitutional régime.” 
The constitution was in theory, the bulletin stated, a limited 
Monarchy. On September 13th, the bulletin paid a tribute to 





the early days of the Shah’s rule: he “laid the foundation of 
modern Iran.” But the people had assimilated modern ideas 
about their own control of public expenditure as the proceeds 
of taxation. They would not tolerate for ever arbitrary rule 
and unwarranted interference with the normal course of justice. 
On September 13th the bulletin quoted actual misdeeds of 
the Shah—his purchase of land, whether or not the actual 
owner approved, at ridiculously low figures, so that it could 
be developed by forced labour ; and his acquisition of a garden 
of which the citizens of Teheran were particularly fond, and in 
which he intended to build an hotel, to be exploited for his 
own benefit. 

Next day—the day when The Times informed its readers 
that the British Government did not fear a temporary chaos 
which a change of régime in Teheran might cause—the London 
announcer cited a longer list of grievances: the forced labour 
in the Shah’s textile-mills and on his estates in Mazanderan ; 
the uneconomic State monopolies and the uncontroiled rise in 
prices ; the Shah’s ownership of factories and hotels built from 
the public funds for his private profit; the water-shortage ‘n 
Teheran, caused in some measure by the diversion of water 
used by the Shah for vegetables which he sold in the Teheran 
market ; the compulsory purchase of opium and the Shah’s 
monopoiy-selling of charcoal and oranges. These were shrewd 
thrusts, and by the time the citizens of Teheran listened to 
London next Reza Shah Pahlevi was on his way from his 
palace to Isfahan. 

The news bulletins were not alone responsible for the Shah’s 
abdication. Foremost was the presence of two powerful forces 
whose leaders were not prepared to allow the Shah to flirt with 
the Nazi mischief-makers, and reports confirm the fact that in 
his dealings with the Shah the British Minister, Sir Reader 
Bullard, acted with admirable firmness. But the part played 
by the bulletins was none the less decisive, and it explains why, 
after a show of truculence, the abdication came swiftly. Each 
thrust was true. A Hitler or a Mussolini lives in apparent 
disregard of what people are saying in his capital city: the 
voicing of discontent is a matter for the Gestapo and the police. 
Mustapha Kemal, who consistently denied that he was a 
dictator, knew precisely what the people of Ankara and Istanbul 
were thinking. Reza Shah Pahlevi came to the throne as a 
former trooper who was pledged to give his people the benefits 
of constitutional government. The self-destroying lust of 
power proved too strong. The Shah beat and imprisoned a 
popular War Minister. His subjects hurried home, not to hear 
about the War Minister, but to hear a recital of the misdeeds 
which, year in and year out, had made their own lives a misery. 
Whether or not the Shah noticed that the square outside his 
palace was becomimg deserted, he knew that the loyalty of his 
people was gone. A guilty man, once the Shah of Shahs, fled 
from the capital. 

The Shah’s abdication was only an incident in the career of 
the Persian news bulletins. The London announcers are stll 
confronted with the task of assuring the Persian people that 
destruction awaits the Nazis, and that the Allies are pledged 
to restore ancient Persia to her full independence. The fall of 
Kiev has brought the war nearer to Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan 
and India. In none of these countries is there any popular 
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enthusiasm for the Nazi creed. Throughout Asia it is fully 
realised that with a Nazi peace would go all the long hopes of 
independence and freedom. Last Sunday Dr. Wellington 
Koo—and his postscript was a vivid reminder of the propa- 
ganda-effectiveness of broadcasting—told British listeners that 
when China had rid herself of the Japanese aggressor she 
would place ali her vast resources of material and man-power 
at the disposal of the countries which were fighting aggression 
in the west. To the resources of China we can add the 
resources of India. China has the will to victory. India, who 
has sent many thousands of her troops to the battle zones, and 
who detests the Nazi ideology, is unhappily not altogether free 
from a sense of frustration ; and we know now that such official 
acts as declaring the country to be at war with Germany before 
the Legislature and the chief political leaders have been con- 
sulted militate against the Indian will to victory. But the 
opportunity for a fuller Indian co-operation is still available, 
and the knowledge that the British in an hour of crisis helped 
the Persians to rid themselves of an oppressive ruler will not 
be lost upon the great Indian public. The Indian would resent 
falsehood and misrepresentation as deeply as the Persian. He 
wants the truth; always the truth. The Persian announcers 
spoke simply, but they spoke the truth and won their victory. 
Doubtless, the Persian news-staff in London is very small. It 
had the confidence of the authorities and the necessary freedom. 
When the crisis came, the co-ordination of armed strength, 
diplomatic pressure and propaganda striking-power proved to be 
excellent. Their combination assured success. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S WISDOM 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


By Air Mail 
FTER a discouraging summer, during which American 
opinion seemed in many ways to stand still, it is now 
possible to write that the nation and its policies are once more 


on the march. The signs are perhaps intangible, but they 
are none the less present. Here are some of them, and if a 
few appear far-fetched or paradoxical it must be remembered 
that we are dealing with that greatest of imponderables—public 
opinion : 

(1) The mere passage of time, without perceptible progress 
toward “ shooting war,” convinced many people that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers were not seeking to rush the 
nation into war, but were only aiming to do what the nation’s 
self-defence imperatively demands. Thus the President, by 
his very patience, has regained a good deal of standing with 
dubious public opinion. He is now much more able to advise 
the country soberly as to what it must do than he would have 
been at any time before. His policy, based on patience, may 
turn out to have been equally valid “ strategy.” 

(2) An increasingly large body of Americans agree that the 
nafion must fight if it is convinced that its own security is 
menaced. Thus the decision when to fight becomes a matter 
of judgement and of timing, rather than of substantive action. 

(3) Our physical capacity to fight gets. constantly better. Per- 
haps it does not improve as fast as it might, but it definitely 
improves. 

(4) Our mental willingness to fight likewise increases. 

(5) Anti-British isolationists have consistently overshot their 
mark. Some of their arguments have been effective. But 
their tendency is to go too far, and frequently reaction sets in. 
That is the case today. 

The main points in this list concern President Roosevelt’s 
standing on the one hand, and on the other the national willing- 
ness to go to war once the need is proven. For a long time it 
was possible for the opposition to call the President a war- 
monger. But now the charge is hardly realistic. Instead of 
seeking to push the nation toward a declaration, Mr. Roosevelt 
has on the whole maintained an aloof attitude in recent months. 
He has behaved strangely unlike a war-monger; indeed, many 
Americans have been convinced that he is trying above all to 
win the war without American shooting. 

Now, this steadily developing situation has increased the im- 
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patience of the interventionists and the confidence of 
doubters. It has shown the President to be the servant, - 
than the would-be master, of democratic opinion. [t has 
tributed to national unity, and made Mr. Roosevelt more - 
the leader of the whole people. This does not mean that 
are not jarring notes. The “honeymoon” period of the 
President’s second re-election has worn off, and partisan 
sition is more active. But on the issue of peace and war Mr 
Roosevelt stands forth in the view of mid-road CIUIZENS—hy 
really control and dominate any decision—as an honest and 
careful leader. His statecraft has paved the way for futur 
decisions. ‘ 

In short, the President’s authority will now be respected. i 
he tells the country solemnly that the moment has arrived Wher 
the nation’s defence can no longer be secured short of war. Th 
decision, of course, will not be taken by the President but by 
the people, and they will not accept his “say-so” unless thes 
themselves believe it to be a reasonable, honest and expert deg. 
sion. Mr. Roosevelt, however, had to cease to be a “wa 
monger” before his judgement on war would command the 
acceptance of the nation. That moment of restoration of hi 
authority seems virtually to have arrived. Yet the whole nation 
not simply the President, must be sure that the hour has strug 
That is the whole problem. It is now admitted and seq 
clearly to be the problem, and that is very encouraging. 

In late August, an isolationist Congressman, Rep. Stepher 
A. Day of Illinois, sent ballots to 32,000 persons listed ig 
Who’s Who in America. He asked them a fiat, unqualified 
question : 

“Should the United States 
Enter the war 
Stay out of the war 

As the question was phrased, implying immediate entry and 
failing to take into account any kind of possible future urgen- 
cies, it would not have béen surprising if a huge majority had 
replied that they hoped the United States could stay out. Few 
people will say deliberately that their country ought to plunge 
into war. How many people in Britain in early 1939 would 
have voted outright for war with Germany? They might have 
been grimly conscious that war was perhaps inevitable, but 
wouldn’t they have clung to hope until pretty late? That is 
virtually the position of the United States today, despite various 
important differences. 

But a big majority of the Americans consulted did not vote t 
Stay out, in Rep. Day’s poll. While many wrote to protest and 
refused to answer the questions, no less than 42.8 per cemt 
declared themselves unequivocally in favour of entering th 
war, implying now. That is, in my opinion, one of the mos 
important statistics we have yet seen. And Rep. Day, iso 
tionist though he is, completed the picture by explaining: 
“Nearly all would defend the country if they felt its nation! 
security to be menaced. That is a clear-cut expression of th 
views of practically 90 per cent. (all but pacifists and Aus 
sympathisers) of the American citizens who voted against wa 
and of every member of Congress who is opposing tk 
Administration’s march to war.” 

Thus, the only issue to decide is when the American nationd 
security is menaced. In the view of 42.8 per cent. of nation 
leadership that moment has arrived now. If so many feel th 
hour of peril is here, and nearly all the others are ready to at 
just as soon as they are convinced of the same thing, tha 
surely the United States is far more ready for early and vigorous 
action than most of us had feared during recent months wa 
the case. It is easy to understand Britishers growing impateal 
at American slowness to reach the decision. As an Americai, 
I should like to pay my tribute to the patience and wisdom 
with which most British people have left our decision to u& 
It will do less than no good at all, it will do harm, for Britaia 
to lose its patience at this hour. Even the appeals in theif 
Mansion House speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Mackenzie 
King—as played up in the American Press—largely made 
Americans feel they were being scolded or lectured. Se 
or lectured we probably deserve to be, but such tactics will a0 
bring us closer to war. On the contrary. 
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in the days of the Spanish war, Vincent Sheean used 
ay that the Ebro ran down Oxford Street. The English 
long the Atlantic seaboard today. But it is just 











Channel runs a 

HC Dearly HB ,< hard for our people to become convinced of this fact as it 

Mat ther, was for yours. It required disillusioning and bitter experience, 

Of the HF and dire peril, to forge British policy. The object lessons before 

Q Oppo. HE Americans offer ground for hoping that we shall decide to act 

War Mr I tefore we have gone through the same crucible. The evidence 
DS—wy HH today points once more in that direction. 7 

Nest and It will not be incidents, nor pleading, nor political or propa- 

T future dist strategy, that gets the United States into the war. It 

will be the final awareness of Americans of the truth of these 

ected if HF yords, just uttered ringingly to the nation by President Sproul 





af the University of California: “Untii Hitler is defeated, 
nothing else matters, for if he is not defeated, nothing will 
remain—neither safety, nor peace, nor the rights of labour, nor 
the freedom of men, nor anything else that we treasure. How 
then can some among us advocate that we stand idle while the 
catastrophe we can prevent occurs before our eyes? . . . We call 
upon every liberty-loving citizen to enlist under our banner to 
fight, not for Britain, nor Greece, nor China, nor Russia, but 
for America and for the right, as God gives us to see it; to 




























na 
aa recognise that this peril is upon us, too, and openly to strike 
id seen MP our blow for freedom.” 
«ric ~WORK FOR REFUGEES 
a By NORMAN BENTWICH 
YEAR ago the Government began to correct the unhappy 
muddle which was made, after the collapse of France, 
in its policy towards the refugees from Nazi oppression. At 
the outset of the war, it had drawn a clear distinction between 
ry and the refugees and “ enemy aliens” in the ordinary sense. The 
urgen- fp Alien Tribunals, composed of judges and leaders of the bar, 
ty had which examined the case of every adult, classified over 60,000 
Few & 38 loyal and reliable. These refugees were then freed from 
dlunge restrictions imposed on alien enemies ; and another 6,000 
would) were placed in an intermediate category, subject to certain 
t have & restrictions but free from internment. Large numbers of the 
. but | men and women were absorbed in industry and other forms 
hat is @ of the national effort ; and 3,000 of the younger men enlisted 
arioys @ i0 the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps. 

Last summer, in the stress of the national crisis, a policy 
ote t of general internment of all males over 16, and of those adult 
t ange women who were not freed from all restrictions, was initiated. 
a It was not fully carried out ; but 27,000 persons were interned. 
the Public opinion quickly changed, however, and the Govern- 
mot Mt reverted slowly but surely to the original principles. 

It issued a series of White Papers providing for the con- 





sideration of applications for the release of refugees in certain 






















m categories, and appointed fresh tribunals to consider the 
f the applications. 
Ass As a result of these measures, and the continued efforts 
“- of the refugee organisations, the number of interned German 
the and Austrian refugees in England has been reduced to about 
3,000. A larger number, who, during the period of stress, were 
__,— transported from England to the Dominions of Canada and 
om Australia, are still confined. The process of release has proved 
oat more difficult for these groups, because the Governments of 
the B the Dominions, which had received them as Prisoners of War, 
ac were unwilling to carry out any general liberation. Over 1,000 
het who are within the categories of release laid down by the 
rout & Home Government have been brought back to England and 
Wa § set at liberty. More are on their way. The rest are differentiated 
eat in treatment from Prisoners of War, but remain interned. 
om, _ It is notable that, of those who were interned and released 
lon Fin England, over 500 were in the class of persons holding key 
us Positions in industry, 700 were expert in agriculture, 360 
ait ® distinguished in science, and over 100 eminent in arts or 
nest letters. The largest category was composed of aged and inva- 
mt lids; and nearly 1,000 were set free because of special hardship. 
ade The Government, during the last year, has manifested its 
n- sympathy for the refugees, not only by returning to its original 





Policy, but by a steady increase of its financial help to the 
refugee bodies. It was realised, in the early months of the 
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war, that it would not be possible for the Jewish and Christian 
Councils to maintain the burden of supporting the thousands 
in need of help. At the end of 1939, the Government under- 
took to make a grant to them of a part of the maintenance 
of the refugees in England, provided that the organisations, 
for their part, made a further effort to raise funds. The policy 
of internment aggravated the burden, because of the number 
of fresh persons, particularly women, thrown upon the help 
of the refugee-organisations, owing to the arrest of the male 
who was the breadwinner. The Government then, last 
summer, revised its conditions of help, and undertook to bear 
one-half of the approved expenditure without regard to the 
limit originally prescribed. That extension of help proving 
inadequate, at the end of last year it went a step further ; it 
undertook to contribute, during the war, the whole amount 
paid tor the maintenance of refugees, at the rates paid to the 
unemployed, and three-quarters of the expenditure on adminis- 
tration, welfare work and emigration. The voluntary bodies 
made supplementary grants for medical aid and approved 
expenses, and for special classes such as academic workers, 
students and children in boarding-schools. The total assist- 
ance given by Government in the period from January, 1940, 
to July, 1941, amounted to £770,000; the voluntary bodies, 
during that time, spent £350,000. 

During this year there has been again a steady and increas- 
ing absorption of the adult refugees in various forms of the 
national effort. As a result, the monthly average of expendi- 
ture for maintenance, &c., which reached {70.000 in the first 
quarter of 1940, has fallen to £40,000 ; and while the number 
of persons assisted averaged 12,000 in 1940, it has fallen to less 
than 8,000. The largest part of those are women. Only seven 
per cent. of the adult males receive financial assistance. 

The Government has set up an international Labour 
Exchange to assist the absorption of the refugees in work. The 
number of work-permits given monthly during the first half of 
this year rose to 3,300. There has been a steady absorption 
in factories engaged in war-production. A number of women 
also, who came over originally as domestic servants, have found 
more immediately useful work as machinists in tailoring- 
factories and in clerical posts. Over 1,000 men who had agri- 
cultural training are engaged in agriculture and afforestation. 
The number of refugees enrolled in the Pioneer Corps has risen 
to over 5,000. The least satisfactory result has been in the 
absorption of the doctors and dentists. While the Govern- 
ment has relaxed the regulations with regard to the engagement 
of foreign doctors, less than 250 out of the 750 have been able 
to find posts. Last month the Government instituted the 
general registration of all aliens at liberty, with a view to their 
employment ; so that there is a prospect, in the next quarter, 
that all who are fit for work will become self-supporting. 

Recently a deputation of the refugee bodies, Jewish and 
Christian, waited on the Under-Secretary at the Home Office, 
and discussed further measures to facilitate the integration of 
the refugees in the national struggle. All the recommendations 
of the deputation were sympathetically received. They asked 
particularly that the procedure for certifying qualified refugees 
for work in war-factories should be simplified, so that their 
skill may be adequately used. Many of the younger persons 
have received training in the Government centres, and it is 
desirable that, when qualified, they should have an opportunity 
of using their knowledge. There has been considerable 
agitation, amongst some of the voluntary bodies, for according 
to the refugees found to be loyal as a class a special status as 
“friendly aliens.” That proposal bristled with legal difficul- 
ties ; but the point that was pressed, and, it is hoped, will be 
accorded, is that a statement shall be made, with the fullest 
authority of the Government, that those who have been certified 
as victims of Nazi oppression should be given by local bodies, 
employers of labour and trades unions, full opportunity for 
work in the national effort. 

The contrast which has been brought about in the attitude 
to the refugees since the last year is striking. Today the 
Government is whole-heartedly co-operating with the philan- 
thropic bodies in securing the greatest possible employment of 
the friendly aliens who are recognised as allies. 
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T would be an interesting and indeed a salutary task to 

compile an anthology of false judgements. The wise do 
not readily commit themselves to prophecy, whereas the fore- 
casts of fools have often proved correct. I am suspicious of 
the man who says, “I warned them, but they would not listen,” 
since such statements are less a proof of prevision than a 
sign that this man’s opinions do not carry weight. Assuredly 
one of the main symptoms of Winston Churchill’s greatness 
is that he has never indulged in the weak gesture of “I told 
you so.” How foolish do al personal forecasts seem in later 
years! I recall, wien I hear bards boasting, a conversation 
which took place between Samuel Rogers and the young 
Tennyson more than a hundred years ago. They were walking 
arm in arm together down St. James’s Street. “ How seldom,” 
remarked Tennyson, “can any poet be certain of immortality 
during his own life-time! ” Rogers was silent for a moment 
and then he squeezed the younger poet’s arm. “J am, my 
dear Mr. Tennyson.” Yet who today reads Jacqueline or the 
Pleasures of Memory? In fifty years from now that unfortunate 
remark may well be the only thing, apart from his breakfast- 
parties, that is remembered about Samuel Rogers. 

* . * 7 

It is a healthy habit to forget when one was right and to 
remember carefully those frequent occasions when one’s 
opinion has been falsified by events. I have been re-reading 
this week my diary for 1940, and especially those detailed 
passages which record a visit to France in the spring of that 
tremendous year, which seems today some fifty years ago. 
I was speaking about Britain’s war effort to provincial audiences, 
and from Paris I went to Chalons, Beaune, Grenoble, Lyons 
and Besancon. My audiences were numerous and friendly ; 
I talked to journalists, professors, students, generals, bishops, 
deputies, business men, prefects, wine-merchants, flower-sellers 
and hotel-porters ; I returned to London convinced that, what- 
ever might be the feeble fears of the Paris élite, the provinces 
were united and resolute. It is only in searching my memory 
that I can unearth slight symptoms of the malady which but 
a few weeks later drowned the soul of France. 

7 * 7 * 

I can detect four symptoms. First, there was the undue 
reliance upon the Maginot Line, which a young officer 
who drove me from Lyons to Besangon described as “ dangerous 
and perhaps fatal.” Secondly, there was the disgraceful vin- 
dictiveness felt by the higher bourgeoisie towards the Popular 
Front, which was a sign of how far the love of property had 
corroded the French will. Thirdly, there was the slogan “ Il 
faut en finir,” which (had I interpreted it rightly) would have 
indicated that France was conscious that so great a national 
effort could not be made a third time. And in the fourth 
place I heard remarks in clerical circles about “ salvation through 
suffering,” which (had I been more astute) would have warned 
me of the coming of weygandisme and the dangerous evasiveness 
of moral rearmament. I was obtuse at the time to all these 
symptoms. My eyes were filled by the cool corridors of the 
eastern redoubts and by pale hands placed upon the switches 
which moved enormous guns. My ears were deafened by the 
fervour of the students of Grenoble and by the vast blare 
of the Marseillaise. France seemed impregnable ; I could not 
have believed that within six short weeks such parapets could 
be submerged. 

* 7 * * 

It may well be that my first judgement was correct and that 
France succumbed, not to any mortal illness, but to an accident 
which proved almost fatal. It may be that she is only now 
recovering from shock and only now coming to view the 
doctors in her penitentiary, not as magnified saviours dispensing 
the divine blessings of laudanum and morphia, but as small 
bewildered men, rendered almost desperate by their own 
mistakes. When I read La France Libre, that flaming torch 
in the twilight ; when I hear the note of passion in de Gaulle’s 
voice ; when I listen to “Les Trois Amis” in the French 
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broadcasts from London, I am back again in the spring of ; 
and I feel again the conviction that the French will endure 
defeat, starvation, intimidation and exile in inexorable defence 
of their own genius and in confidence that the day wil] come 
when the boots of the “ivrogne iudesque”’ no longer echo 
along their streets. And was I so wrong even in surrender 
at Grenoble and elsewhere to the excited enthusiasm of th 
French students? They yelled and banged the desks, Yy 
only a week ago one of those students came to see me jy 
London. I remembered him well ; I recognised his firm 
eyes ; he had taken me round the town and up into the hil 
above. He was wearing the battle<dress of the Free French 
and carried the soft cap of the tank-corps. He told me hoy 
he had escaped. It never occurred to him that anything except 
events had altered since we walked together in the Dauphiné, 
7 . 7 * 

The importance of suspending judgement upon actions and 
motives regarding which calm evidence is not available has beeg 
brought home to me by the publication this week by the Belgian 
Government of an account of what really happened to Belgium 
between 1939 and 1940. It is not intended to be a blue-book 
although it contains many original documents ; it is an objective 
narrative, written in simple English, illustrated by convincing 
maps and diagrams, and explaining the inevitable causes which 
necessitated the Belgian surrender of May of last year. It must 
always be regretted that Monsi¢ur Paul Reynaud, at one frantic 
moment, should have forgotten the dignity of his heritage and 
position and have thrown upon King Leopold and the Belgian 
Army the responsibility for a disaster which was not their 
responsibility. We in Britain can be glad that our-own Prime 
Minister was less intemperate and advised the House of 
Commons to suspend judgement until all the facts were known. 
This admirable little narrative gives us these facts and disposes 
of many fallacies. It is fitting that the last document printed 
in its appendix should be headed “ High Court of Justice, King’s 
Bench Division, Sir Roger Keyes v. Daily Mirror Newspapers 
Limited,” and should end with the very generous apology made 
by the solicitors of the Daily Mirror and with their acknow- 
ledgement that King Leopold “ had acted throughout in accord- 
ance with the highest traditions of honour and justice.” I am 
glad to know that the lonely prisoner of Laeken has seen these 
papers and has learnt that Sir Roger Keyes and the Daily Mirror 
have between them reversed a great injustice. 

* * = * 

The Belgian publication is notable also in that it records 
what is perhaps the most satisfactory snub in diplomatic 
history. It will be remembered that on October 13th, 1937, the 
German Ambassador in Brussels. under instructions from his 
Government, handed to the Belgian Foreign Secretary a note 
in which he assured him that “in no circumstances would 
Germany impair the inviolability and integrity of Belgium, and 
that she will at all times respect Belgian territory.” At 5.17 am 
on May roth the Luftwaffe appeared without warning over 
Brussels and flung bombs upon the Evere aerodrome and 
surrounding houses. An hour later the armoured divisions 
of Germany thundered across the Belgian frontier. At 8.30 am. 
on the same day (three hours after the neutrality of Belgium 
had been violated) the German Ambassador called on th 
Belgian Foreign Minister and as he entered the room he drew 
a paper from his pocket. “I beg your pardon,” said Monsieur 
Spaak, “I will speak first.” In a few chosen words he told 
the Ambassador exactly what he thought. When he had 
finished the Ambassador again drew the paper from his pocket 
and began to read aloud the Note which Herr Hitler had 
instructed him to deliver. It informed the Belgian Government 
that unless they surrendered immediately the Government of 
the Reich would be “ compelled to ensure Belgian neutrality by 
force of arms.” It was at this stage that Monsieur Spaak 
delivered his historic snub. “Hand me the document,” be 
said “I should wish to spare you so painful a task.” 

I envy Monsieur Spaak that moment. 
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THE THEATRE 
»Porty-Eight Hours Leave.”’ At the Apollo. | 
else the theatre in this country may achieve, it 
epainly makes no attempt seriously to reflect or comment upon 
yet national crises. In this war, as in the last, no writer, 
stablished OF otherwise, has chosen to face existing issues te 

. But perhaps the theatre’s role in wartime is primarily 
yer the desire for a few hours’ escape from realities ; 
vaty Eight Hours Leave is certainly designed for such a purpose, 
od with equal certainty is unsuccessful. Although most of the 
haracters wear uniforms, and although the black-out 
wrtains have some part in the complications of the plot, the 
a js in essence the same old bedroom-story with which play- 
poets have been familiar for many, many years. 

"We are presented with a batch of aristocrats in a large country 
house, none of whom are overburdened with morals or intelli- 
gence, and who are all involved in the attempts of a domineering 
mama to compromise her son and his wife in such a way that 
their divorce-proceedings will be rendered useless. 

“This sort of thing needs doing extremely well if it must be 
done at all. If it is treated as a comedy it requires wit, and 
there is no wit in Forty-Eight Hours Leave (to allow one of the 
savers to refer to Lady Windermere’s Fan was surely a tactical 
nor); if it is to be treated as a farce it needs at the least a 
gst-emoving succession of improbable but amusing incidents, 
whereas, with the exception of a few moments in the bedroom 
gene, Forty-Eight Hours Leave moves with a majestic slowness 
which is only partly due to the production. 

It is always a lively pleasure to see Dame Irene Vanbrugh, 
even when she is attempting to make bricks without straw; but 
in this case it is a sad waste of acting talent. She is gamely 
wpported by Lydia Sherwood, Andre Van Gyseghem, Martin 
Walker, and Sebastian Smith—the last-named giving the only 
human touch to the play as a down-trodden nocturnal slug- 
catcher. It is presumably the dullness of the dialogue which 
causes the entire cast to scream their lines at the top of their 
Basit WRIGHT. 
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THE CINEMA 


“This Man Reuter.’ Ae Warners. ‘* Man Hunt.’’ At the Odeon. 

“ Hold Back the Dawn ”’ and ** Waiting for Baby.’’ At the Plaza. 
Hottywoop presents this week a cosmopolitan collection of 
heroes. As Julius Reuter, Edward G. Robinson organises a 
pigeon-post between Aachen and Brussels and lays the foundation 
of the great news-agency; in Man Hunt Walter Pigeon im- 
personates an English big-game hunter with Hitler as his quarry 
and Berchtesgaden as his stalking-ground ; Hold Back the Dawn 
is concerned with the latest amour of Charles Boyer as a 
Rumanian gigolo; while Waiting for Baby is a professorial 
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examination by Robert Benchley of the nervous problems of a 
typically American expectaat father. Benchley’s is by far the 
most convincing performance of the lot, and this is not simple 
because the father-to-be proves to be Robert Benchley himself. 
Hollywood is best at Americans, and when the scenario calls for 
a Rumanian, a German or an Englishman—especially an English- 
man—then the producers are apt to unload into the character- 
isation all the inhuman solemnity and tricky old-world charm 
which passes in Beverly Hills for European culture. But 
Benchley’s short is as warm, human and wide in observation as 
Robinson’s Reuter is hackneyed and colourless and Pigeon’s 
aristocratic sportsman is vacuous. Benchley’s is a world of 
fantasy and burlesque, with modest ambitions in psychological 


interpretation, but it is a world of people whose ludicrous 
anxieties and cretinous pleasures bear a most agreeable 
fesemblance to life. Whether Benchley is anticipating his 


approaching status as a family-man by garrulous confidences at 
the cocktail-bar or is in the hospital waiting-room drying the 
tears of a nervous fellow-sufferer who has been scolded by an 
expectant father of maturer experience, the fun always happily 
embodies a fresh vision of familar things. 

This Man Reuter also has familiar associations, but these are 
with earlier screen-biographies rather than with the history of a 
news agency. The pigeon-post gives way to telegraphed news, 
and we see Reuter’s service make history by transmitting Louis 
Napoleon’s peace-speech and the news of Lincoln’s assassination. 
But most of the time it is Edward G. Robinson shutting his 
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mouth like a man-trap in orgies of determination and only 
occasionally relaxing to enjoy the adoration of a loyal and 
practical spouse (excellently played by Edna Best). 

Man Hunt is not for the connoisseur of fact. The big-game 
hunter who, for fun, draws a bead on Hitler, is pursued by the 
Gestapo to London. London proves to be a curiously horrifying 
city with pearly kings and queens dancing in dockland, a terrace 
of Georg=n houses in Trafalgar Square and Joan Bennett as a 
cockney waif. It is no surprise to find a Gestapo agent disguised 
in a cloak and armed with a sword-stick running his quarry to 
earth in an Underground tunnel. Fritz Lang directed this film, 
but apart from a few sinister angles and movements of the camera 
it might be anyone’s work. 

Hold Back the Dawn is remarkable for a beautiful performance 
by Olivia de Havilland. She is an American small-town school- 
teacher who is deceived into marriage by a would-be immigrant 
to the United States (Charles Boyer) who needs American papers 
to enable him to continue a dubious career across the border. 
The action is mainly in Mexico, and there is an excellent 
sequence of a village saint-day when Boyer finds himself asking a 
blessing on his trick marriage. His developing affection for his 
wife is heightened by the device of having part of the story told 
by himself in retrospect. Although Boyer’s portrayal of a man 
harbouring a hidden tragedy is even more masterly than usual 
he scarcely tackles the less attractive side of the gigolo’s character. 
It is Miss de Havilland who gives drama to the story by setting 
her own exuberant prattling against the jaded responses of her 
husband. She does not hesitate to emphasise the boring 
parochialism of the silly little teacher whose high-school code 
will not allow her to break down when she discovers the truth, 
but requires that she defend the man she loves. This proves too 
much even for a tough old philanderer like Boyer, and he crosses 
the border in the last sequence headed not for crookery but for 
a happy home-life. It may be just what Boyer needs. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


SEQUEL 
I 


Mozart on the wireless when down below 

the millionaire lay dying. That’s the air raid. 

That and the sweat and speed of the first night, 

white masks and faces in the bright-lit theatre, 

and the tired faces, masks slipped down, in the passages at dawn, 
waiting for the many more cases from the wards. 

The tired faces. Relatives coming in. 

The tired faces. That’s the air raid. 

The girl with a charming smile and no left leg, 

but not dead either ; and the girl just shocked ; 

and the girl whose man had gone and left no word. 

Nobody slept. The nurses couldn’t sleep, 

so much to do and then the tidying up, 

the putting in perfect order for another day, 

the summing of disaster into beds and sheets 

and a lot more laundry on Thursday. The girl whose face 

was soft as petals and pitted with scars of steel 

made by some German. The relatives again. 

The Jewish mother who thought he’d be all right. 

We thought he wouldn’t. We were sorry. But that’s the air raid. 


The negro in the wards when the hospital wireless 
insisted on Mozart. “This C sharp drives me crazy. 
It’s driving me crazy.” But he was laughing. 

The waiter was all right. The millionaire wasn’t. 


Purposeless, incalculable. 
she was the one that died. 


And the girl we all loved, 


II 

Seeing you dead, all the formalities done, 
washed, brushed, and dressed as a child to meet your maker, 
finished with fears, beyond the hands of foe, 
without flags or frivolities, no great fight won ; 
we can remember all the undone things, 
mountains unclimbed and hearts kept closed and eyes 
now beyond seeing, music unheard and ears 
now beyond hearing ; love imperfectly told. 
Life stays unfinished when death is quite complete. 
Seeing you dead, we start to wonder 
what could be worse than such an endless peace. 

Davip WINSER. 
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LETTERS TO 
GERMANS AND HITLER 


S1rR,—Your German correspondent has certainly carried the diagnosis 
of the German Evil several steps forward. I have little doubt that 
“ Hitlerism to the Germans of today is a thoroughly congenial creed,” 
being, as I have always argued, no more than a morbid and inflamed 
mode of a persistent German Verhdltnis, “the wish to be dominated 
coinciding with the wish to dominate.” And in order to treat it, 
and prevent its recurrence, we must first understand its cause. But 
that is a long story into which I do not now propose to enter. 

The question I should like to put to your correspondent is this. 
Suppose tomorrow at noon every wireless-set in Germany announced: 
“The war is over. All German troops and civil officials are to be 
withdrawn within the frontiers of 1938. Otherwise as before,” how 
many Germans would feel better off and how many worse off? 
Setting, I mean, the sense of relief from danger and short commons 
against the disappointed hopes of conquest and power? 

Next, I suppose that instead of “otherwise as before” the voice 
went on to announce the disarmament of Germany, how then would 
the listeners feel? How many would say “That is the end,” and 
how many would say “ Now we really can begin”? 

When I wrote to you a few weeks ago on the Re-education of 
Germany, I pointed out that it could only be done by Germans ; 
and, clearly, it is among those who would say “ Now we can begin” 
that those Germans must be found. But having begun, how far 
can they be trusted to go in the right direction? What is the right 
direction? If I were one of them I should say, “I am not going to 
pretend that we are not Herrenvolk, because obviously for many 
generations we were: we held the intellectual hegemony of Europe. 
But by a pure coincidence, which created a fixed association, the rise 
of Prussia and the expansion of the German intelligence happened 
at the same time It was not Dr. Goebbels, but Goethe, who wrote: 
‘All national poetry is empty unless it rests on what is most 
profoundly human, on the destiny of Peoples and their Leaders when 
they are identified with one another.’ Now, Prussia and the whole 
complex of ideas which that word stands for, has been exploded. 
The false association of Intellectual Leadership and Political Domin- 
ation has been broken ; and, really, I am rather grateful to England 
for breaking it, and so giving us a chance to start afresh. Therefore, 
provided the victors do not tamper with the unity of Germany, I am 
prepared to work for a restoration of the German hegemony in a 
new, pacific and co-operative context. And if that means that for the 
next five years I shall have to serve as Unterrichtsminister under an 
Allied Board of Control—well, perhaps I can teach them a thing or 
two myself.” 

How many 


&c., 
G. M. YOUNG. 


such Germans are there?—Yours, 


Sir,—The remark in your editorial note “Broadcast to Germany’ 
September 19th) that the German author of an article on a later 
page of the same issue “ adduces depressing evidence of the complete- 
ness to which all classes of the population have from varying motives 
accepted the Hitler régime,” made me feel very uncomfortable. The 
statements of your “ German correspondent ” are not only in contra- 


diction to certain facts, but to the judgement of almost all reliable 
people, writers, politicians, diplomats, who were in close contact 
with the development of events in Germany during the period 
from 1932 until 1939 


How could you take seriously a writer who states that before the 
seizure of power the “ preliminary Nazi bait, appealing to the basest 
instincts, &c., &c., was generally accepted”? The last free poll for 
the Reichstag, still under the terror of the gangsters, showed that 
Hitler had not more than 44 per cent. of the voters behind him ; and 
of those who voted for him a large percentage were adverse to his 
antisemitism based on race-theory, and excessive intolerance. “ Hitler,” 
writes your German correspondent, “was greeted by the masses 
with obvious enthusiasm as a new Messiah.” That is no less a 
distortion of the truth than his first statement. The voters who had 
sent to the Reichstag a majority of deputies fiercely opposed to the 
Nazi creed could not greet Hitler as a new Messiah; in fact, there 
was a deep depression over a large majority of the German people 
when the old Field-Marshal von Hindenburg handed over the executive 
power to Hitler and to the Reichswehr. After Goebbels had referred 
in a speech at Hanover, on February 22nd, 1933, to the first President 
of the Weimar Republic, Ebert, as the former brothel-keeper, the 
Vorwarts, at that time the chief organ of organised labour in Germany, 
headed its accounts of this Goebbels speech: “A Toad crawled over 
a Grave.” Such was the enthusiastic welcome of Hitler’s right-hand- 
man! 

The feeble resistance offered from the beginning is for your 
correspondent another unmistakable symptom that the German people 
“was indeed ripe for Nazism.” The other day you could read in 
the German London daily Die Zeitung, in a commentary on a Nazi 
outcry that the movement of the Volga-Germans to Siberia would 
mean the death of half a million of them, that at least the same 
number of persons were murdered in Germany by the Nazi régime. 
the statistics of this organ, which has some 


I cannot vouch for 
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ministerial approval behind it, but I can testify 
intimidation which the Nazis let loose on the 
crush any resistance. It seems to me that your “Ge 
correspondent” has overlooked Hitler’s concentration-camps 7 
hundreds of thousands—in their vast majority so-called Aryan 
suffering most horrible tortures. “I feel it the more necome 
enumerate some of these cases of persecution known to me,” whe 
British author, “as so many people in England se : 
that only Jews are interfered with by the Nazis. 
is to me amazing.” 








to the horrors and 
German People to 


em to imagine 
Such ignorance 


There is almost no point at which your correspondent does nor 
manifest his ignorance or his resentment and hate, not Against the 
Nazis, but against the German people. It is, e.g., pure Nonsense jp 
assume a German educational system centuries old; there was in 
fact a variety of systems by reason of the structure of the German 
Reich as a federation of States; there were wide differences in the 
system of education even in Prussia itself. A German (sic) system 
of education begins with the Third Reich of Hitler. : 

There is just one fact which is put rightly and honestly by the 
author of “Hitler and his Subjects.” When your pseudo-historian 
turns into a psycho-analyst a la Jung, I found some truth in his writing 
particularly when he states—in contradiction to all he said before— 
that the rapid extension of this pathological (Nazi) culture may 
prove that Nazism is no deeply rooted conviction, and a sudden 
collapse may follow the disappointment of delusive expectations 
“When the German masses have once understood that they cannot 
win the war, they will no longer endure bombardment and starvation” 

Yes, as long as Hitler could spare the German people the horrors 
of the modern war, and could present them with easy prey, there wa 
no great chance left for anti-Nazi propaganda. Now, these circum. 
stances, lightning victories with negligible losses, have ceased jp 
prevail with the German people, the mass of which was so far away 
from Nazi-ideology that it was—if you will trust the witness of H.M. 
Ambassador at Berlin—‘“ horror-struck at the whole idea of the war 
which was being thus thrust upon them.” The Russian adventure 
of Hitler has turned the table; there are still victories, but heavy 
losses too, and no prospect for the German people to come to 4 
victorious end of this war within sight—and the U.S.A. becoming , 
factor more and more potent. It is just the moment which demands 
a full spate of anti-Nazi propaganda.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

AN ANTI-NAz1 REFUGEE. 


THE LIBERAL PARTIES 


S1r,—In your last issue Mr. Leonard Stein asserts that “ the Liberal 
Nationa!s supported rearmament when the Independent Liberals 
denounced that policy.” It is material to recall that the present Prime 
Minister held a very different opinion. On April 3rd, 1939, following 
a speech by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. Churchil! said: 


“IT must say I think this is a fine hour in the life of the Liberal 
Party, because, from the moment that they realised that rearma- 
ment was necessary, they have seemed to seek to bring forward 
together both the material and moral strength of this country, and 
I believe that at the moment they represent what is in the heart 
and soul of the British nation.” 


The moment to which he referred was in 1935, when the extent of 
German rearmament first became apparent. Thereafter the Libera 
Opposition seized every opportunity open to it to call the attention o 
Parliament and the country to three vital necessities: 


(1) A rapid increase in the production of military aircraft. 

2) Real and effective air-raid precautions, including particularly 
deep shelters. 

(3) The constitution of a Ministry of Supply. 

The last step was urged by the Liberal Party in the House o 
Commons on six separate occasions between 1936 and 1939. When, 
on November 17th, 1938, the Liberal Opposition for the second tim 
moved an amendment to the address calling for a Ministry of Supply, 
Mr. Churchill made his famous appeal to his Conservative colleagues 
when stating: “If only fifty members of the Conservative Party went 
into the Lobby tonight to vote for this amendment, it would not affect 
the life of the Government, but it would make them act.” Unfort- 
nately, Mr. Winston Churchill failed to find fifty members of the 
Conservative Party with sufficient foresight and courage to follow him, 
and not one single National Liberal went into the Lobby in support of 
the Liberal amendment. The Ministry of Supply did not, in fact, 
come into existence until August, 1939. 

The British Empire and our Allies do not lack men, but we have 
not even yet overtaken, the lead the Germans established in material 
during the years of appeasement. VIOLET BONHAM CARTER. 

40 Gloucester Square, W. 2. 


S1r,—“ Janus’s ” timely note on the condition of Liberal Party politics 
will be welcomed by all to whom this is a matter of concern; amongst 
whom are many who hitherto have owed no allegiance to any political 
party. The day will surely come when a strong Liberal Party will be 
a national necessity. It was such a necessity in 1918. Then the party 
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divided, and the successive stages in its subsequent decline have 
ded closely with periods of dissension within its ranks 

The warning of the past twenty years is clear. Upon those who are, 
responsible for a continuance of the present illogical divi- 


Orrors - become, — reSeE 
pean a will rest the grave responsibility for the extinction of coherent 
«Ge of yticulate Liberalism in Great Britain at the most critical period 

ps. a the history of our country In the light of this probable, almost 
> ~ . . ° . 

ans enain, consequence of disunion, it may almost be taken for granted 

CeSsary tp shat “the Independents ” (who are, despite their numerical weakness, 


? aes only true representatives of Liberal voters) would reject no ad- 
> WIiltes te Om) “ Nor; ” . ; 
the “National” group which proceed from a belief 





0 j ances from 
‘oniae net desire in the country for the success of “ Liberalism 7 
rong enough to justify, when Limes become normai, reliance on an 
does ng ippeal 10 Liberal voters by candidates who are nominated by 
Bainst the Liberals, and who refuse to compromise their position in Parliament 
Nsense tp by accepting the temporary support of Conservatives, whose tecord 
© was ip go such matters as “ appeasement and tariffs is out of line with the 
> German xoepted and justified doctrines of the Liberal party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
eS in the Esher. G. GRANVILLE SHARP. 
C) system 
¢r—The note by “Janus” about the existence of two wings of the 
Y by the I Liberal Party in the House of Commons at a time when both were 
“historian J supporters of the National Government, has evoked correspondence 
S Writing J in your columns. With regard to the events since 1931, these are a 
before— ff qatter of historical record, are well known, and cannot be altered, 
ure may Mf but the history of the future can be altered by the action of political 
| sudden ff parties in unison. As I understand the position, the difference between 
’Clations the two sections in the House of Commons is that im one case the 
vy cannot J Members are responsible to Liberal Associations alone ; in the other 
rvation,” case to Conservative opinion as well as to Liberal opinion. This 
horrors appears to be the principal difference, and it is, of course, of funda- 
here was mental importance. Apart from this, the doors of the official Liberal 
circum. Party are always wide open for such as care to enter and accept the 
ased to &§ whip—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
ar away 
of H.M §ir.—Liberals view with interest and approval the constructive com- 
the war Bi ments of “Janus” upon Liberal reunion, The spiteful and ill-advised 
venture HF omments of Miss F. L. Josephy and Mr. Leonard Stein are surprising. 
t heavy Biss Josephy gives her “King Ciarles’ Head” its periodic airing. 
l¢ 0.4 B this is to be regretted. The policies of 1918-1939 belong to an era 
ming a that cannot and must not return. They should be forgotten except 
=. in so far as we can profit from the mistakes that were made then. 
: We must put aside our garment of self-righteousness, our satisfaction 
JGEE, . 
in retrospect, and dedicate ourselves to the great task of Liberal 
reconstruction that lies ahead. 
Mr. Stein might be forgiven his venom if his facts were correct. 
Liberal He has not even that excuse. The Parliamentary Liberal Party for 
iberals many years prior to the war gave its wholehearted support to any 
Prime proposal for rearmament that strengthened the hand of those anxious 
lowing to resist aggression. The division-lists of the House of Commons 
: disprove his contention. 
Liberal All who profess the Liberal faith must work together now to 
vars. proclaim an agreed Liberal programme. Our differences at the 
wend present time are artificial. Excellent" Liberal speaking and thinking 
y. and is coming from members of both sections of the Party in Parliament. 
hon The recent Liberal National Council meeting passed resolutions on 
policy that should be acceptable to all progressives. It will be tragic 
if present jealousies and past differences prevent the two sections 
ent of going forward as a strong united party pledged to a popular policy 
sayy of social reform and international justice. 
=" Liberalism has always tolerated and cultivated a breadth of political 
outlook. It can use the talents and leadership of Sinclair and Hore- 
Belisha, of Richard Acland and Edgar Granville, of Herbert Samuel 
ularly and Ernest Brown, of Megan Lloyd George and Clement Davies 
and of Leonard Stein and F. L. Josephy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
18 Markiston Crescent, Edinburgh, 10, Ivor R. M. DAVIES. 
se of 
Then, Sin,—I should have thought it was one of the attributes of Liberalism 
ume t0 be able to see just how fundamental are the factors making for 
pply, unity between the two factions of the Liberal Party and to appre- 
gues ciate the triviality of the issues on which they are divided. Miss F. L. 
went Josephy, to judge from her letter published last week in The Spectator, 
fect is able te perceive only the discords. Though Independent Liberals 
tu supported a pre-war policy of “collective security” based on ram- 
the shackle military alliances and diplomatic pacts which—to say the 
him. leest—meant skating on very thin ice, the National Liberals, typified 
t of by Lord Simon, preferred what probably seemed to them a slightly 
fact, less dangerous policy of British self-reliance based on the realities 
of the situation. Whereas the realists supported rearmament, as 
lave Mr. Stein points out, the thin-ice skaters scorned the provision of 
rial life-saving gear. I hold no brief for either side, for the policy of 
R. waltzing into Europe in pursuit of the peace-mirage reflected by the 
League was as distasteful as the isolationist belief that peace is divisible 
into wartight compartments. 
ies Miss Josephy reproaches Lord Simon for his opposition to British 
gst uarantees on the Continent, but if I am rightly informed it was the 
ical fetters placed on our foreign policy by our commitments to certain 
be buffer States that caused the original negotiations for an Anglo- 





Russian alliance to fail. These differences of opinion, will fall into 
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their true perspective once the possibility becomes manifest of making 
collective security mean what it says, namely, by setting up as a 
“peace nucleus” a strong, just. and successful federation on the 
open-door principle. Miss Josephy will, I know, agree that this 
would provide the stabilising factor without which no world-wit 
international system could succeed. This fundamental beiief she 
shares with Mr. Hore-Belisha, the distinguished chairman of the 
opposite camp, another indefatigable advocate of the federal idea, 
which in Mrs. Roosevelt’s words is the only constructive idea that 
has emerged from this war. Rather than magnify petty differences, 
let the Liberals delight in searching for and discovering those ideals 
which they share in common.—Yours truly, HAROLD S. BIDMEAD. 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


THE SAMPLING-METHOD 


S1r,—* Janus’s” recent paragraph in which he calls attention to Mr. 
Rowntree’s discussion on random sampling, concluding with the 
sentence “Broadly speaking, they (the figures) suggest that sample 
results are usually within 15 per cent. of the truth—either way,” 
appears to throw serious doubt on the random sample method Mr. 
Lyall’s letter does not rebut this charge. Had he read the supple- 
mentary chapter in Poverty and Progress, he would have seen that 
“ Janus’s ” statement was, no doubt unwittingly, misleading. 

To obtain material for his survey of the working classes of York, 
Mr. Rowntree did not sample che working class families of York; he 
interviewed every working class family. In a supplementary chapter 
to Poverty and Progress, he shows the results he would have 
obtained had he resorted to the sampling method He does this most 
ingeniously by setting out, in parallel with the statistical results of 
certain of the questions which he asked, the results which he would 
have obtained had he relied on samples. He shows che results from 
a sample of one in ten cases, one in twenty, one in thirty, one ‘n forty, 
and one in fifty. He calls attention, quite rightly, to the fact that the 
smaller the sample, the greater the liability to error. To instance an 
example, Mr. Rowntree found the number of working-class persons 
in poverty in York to be 17,185. He sought to find the causes of 
such poverty, and discovered that illness was the cause in 70! (4.0 
per cent.) of the cases. He then shows that had he relied on a ran- 
dom sample of one in fifty, that is, on 345 instead of 17,185 cases, the 
proportion where the cause of poverty was illness would have been 
revealed as §.8 per cent 

There is nothing surprising in this. Sampling is a method of esti- 
mating the incidence of an event, and the accuracy of the estimate 
is related to the size of the sample employed. In the present instance 
the sample of 345 (one in fifty) gave a result so nearly the truth that 
had the results of the sample alone been available its divergence from 
the truth would not have been sufficient to justify any policy wnich 
would not have been recommended had the true figure been known. 
Where it is necessary to juin issue with Mr. Rowntree is in the way 
he describes the error. He prefers to describe it as a percentage of 
the true figure. In the case in point he would describe the sample 
result, 5.8 per cent., when the true figure was 4.0 per cent., not as in 
error to the extent of 1.8 per cent. but as in error to the extem! of 45 
per cent. (1.8 expressed as a percentage of 4.0). This is an arthmeti- 
cally legitimate procedure, but is surely very misleading to the average 
reader, who will assume, I surmise, that, in the absence of any clear 
statement to the contrary, the 45 per cent. means 45 per cent. of the 
total sample. Indeed, I suspect that both Mr. Lyall and “ Janus ” 
have written on such an assumption. 


Mr. Rowntree is to be envied in that the problem he was investi- 
gating was such that it was possible for him to study every working- 
class home in York. Had his field of inquiry been the working-class 
population of Great Britain, he would, of course, have been compelled 
to resort to the sample method. Readers of Poverty and Progress 
will find that by no means the least valuable of its contributions to 
social science is made in this supplementary chapter on the sampling 
method. It is a very valuable demonstration that those of us whose 
concern is with statistical problems affecting the population as a 
whole can rely with confidence on the use of the sample method, pro- 
vided, of course, that the proper safeguards as to size and selection 
of the sample are observed —Yours faithfully 

R J. E. Sttvey. 

Listener Research Director, British Broadcasting Corporation 


A SOLUTION FOR INDIA? 


Rawlinson, in your issue of September 19th, states that 
there has been a “sensational fall in Congress membership since 
the peak figures of 1938-9.” Indians tell me that the only people 
who can know what the figures are are those at Congress headquarters 
and as far as I can discover there has been no official declaration of 
figures since 1939. Perhaps Mr. Rawlinson knows of an official 
declaration that I have missed and I would be obliged for particulars 
of such or, alternatively, of the basis for his statement. 

Mr. Rawlinson seems to be of Mr. Amery’s opinion that democracy 
has been tried in India and has failed. Amyone who has studied the 
1935 Act knows that to say so is mischievous nonsense, as is the 
implication that democracy and India (or China), are incompatible. 


Sir,—Mr 
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Congress itself is as democratic as any British political party and a 
good deal more democratic that some. But if Mr. Rawlinson were 
correct (which he is not) in stating that there are no parties as we 
understand them (what else are Congress and the Moderate party?) 
and no body of opinion reacting against extravagant movements (what 
of Congress Left, Centre and Right, the Moderates and the Princes, 
to name a few?) but only numerous minorities suspicious of one 
another, then Sir George Schuster’s solution of a small group of 
first-class men of all parties to work out a new constitutional plan 
is no solution at all. For, if they are party men, they are, ipso facto 
(according to Mr. Rawlinson), incapable of agreement, and if they 
are not party men, they have no mass support and will not reflect 
the wishes of the people. 

The one thing that will work in India is the one thing that we 
refuse to try—democracy. More and better education would give 
democracy a finer basis, but education would be most effective if 
applied first at the top—the British Cabinet—as education in the 
principles of democracy and world citizenship.—Yours faithfully, 

F. R. GRIFFIN. 

138 Holystone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 7. 

{In The Times of July 31st it was stated that the membership of 
Congress before the war was over 4,500,000, in 1939-40 under 
3,000,000 and in 1941 a little over 1,500,000.—EbD., The Spectator.]} 


BOMBING POLICY 


Smr,—Your correspondent “Target” would persuade us that Britain 
is to blame for the horrors of night-bombing. This is bad enough. 
It is almost incredible that anyone can be so childish as to suppose 
that a “no bombing” compact with Hitler, made either before the 
war or since, could have been of the smallest value to anyone in the 
world—except, of course, Hitler and his country. 

Luckily for us we did not make any such pact, for we should have 
kept it ; and we should have received just what we deserved for such 
folly, and should now be powerless to give Germany the only answer 
she can or could understand.—I am, yours truly, 

Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. E. W. E. KEMPSON. 


RHEUMATISM AND INDUSTRY 


Sir,—The article by your Medical Correspondent, September 12th, 
on sickness in relation to “absenteeism” in industry deserves wide 
attention. Probably right attention to health and other welfare con- 
ditions would solve almost wholly this problem of the workshops. 
The normal man or woman finds idleness a burden. Rheumatic 
disease is the greatest single cause of absenteeism in industry. A 
Ministry of Health estimate (1924) was that three million weeks of 
work per year were lost through it among the insured population 
alone. It specially afflicts the mining, the mechanical transport and 
the textile industries. Yet, with prompt and proper attention to 
the early stages of the disease, a very large proportion of sufferers— 
some estimates are as high as 50 per cent. or 60 per cent.—would be 
saved from lapsing into disability. Unfortunately, there are at present 
available the right means of treatment for not more than Io per cent. 
of sufferers. The remainder have to drift on to become incapable 
of work; firstly at intervals, finally permanently. It is the one 
serious gap in our otherwise excellent Public Health services. True, 
the sufferer can consult a doctor, but the doctor cannot, in the great 
majority of cases, order the proper treatment, since there are no means 
for its application. The matter was succinctly reviewed this year in 
a booklet by Lord Horder, in collaboration with the Empire Rheuma- 
tism Council, Rheumatism—A Plan for National Action.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, FRANK Fox. 
Empire Rheumatism Council, 
Temporary Office: 326 Finchley Road, London, N.W. 3. 


EWE MILK 


Str.—How true is the saying that half the world knows not how the 
other half lives. There is nothing new in using ewe milk. The milk, 
and the cheese made from it, form the staple food of many a Balkan 
peasant. I have drunk much ewe milk. It has a flavour different 
from that of cow milk, but is very good. A white cheese is made 
from it which is stored for winter use. When I lived in Scutari- 
Albania at the house of my old guide Marko, he kept a couple of ewes 
in a small olive garden at the back of his house, where there was 
plenty of grass. They were in milk from the end of March till well 
into October and ran to the back door morning and evening to be 
milked. There is no reason why any owner of an orchard or small 
field should not thus run a couple of ewes and supply his family with 
milk for half the year at next to no cost. The lambs and wool would 
find ready sale. Ewe milk is used also in Italy for cheese making. A 
tasty cheese called Shepziger which we imported in pre-war days was 
of ewe milk. The ewe is not mischievous as is the goat, and will not 
gnaw the bark of orchard trees nor climb fences. Moreover, it 
manures the ground. Till fairly recent times ewe milk was used in 
Scotland. I have been told that ewe cheese was called “kebbuck.” 
Does not Burns mention the milking of ewes? I have not a “Com- 
plete Works.” Perhaps someone can look this up.—Yours, 
M. E. DurHaM. 
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Research 
There are people who are rude about research-stations ; and 
are research-stations, I daresay, which would like to be Tude — 


people. In some quarters agriculture and science are stil] ve! 

at war. But the finest orchards near me, possibly the finest in = am 
are the property of a man who is in constant and . 
the research station at East Malling. This week I 
East Malling—almost the only visitor of the day. Before the 
there was a daily stream of visitors there ; now there are ve - 
Is the average gardener shy of research-stations? Yet peda. 
research-stations exist for the people. It is possible that the 
grower thinks his problems too smalj for a research-station to Hee. 
But take fruit-storage. The large-scale method of storage by “ 
expensive, out of reach of the man with a couple of ‘dems 
But East Malling has just given a demonstration of a method of pe 
storage by dipping in a simple dilute oil-solution—so that the life o 
an apple is prolonged for four or six weeks—which will Obviously be 
a godsend to the ordinary grower, especially in a glut year. I wa 
given a demonstration also of framework grafting—that very sim . 
method by which the scion of a new variety is whipped on to . 
lateral of the old tree, and by which grafts begin to bear in two or 
three years. This method can now be used for pears, plums and 
cherries as well as apples—extremely simple and effective, ideal for 
the small grower who is growing old uneconomic varieties and wan 
a quick change to a new variety. 


close touch With 
Spent a day 


Leaf-Injection 

But the experiment in leaf-injection seem to mz among the mos 
interesting things going on at East Malling now. “By injecting 
minerals one or more at a time . . . into a selected part of a plant as 
small as a single intravenal area or as large as a main branch of 
whole tree mineral deficiencies can be diagnosed extremely 
rapidly.” For example, a Kentish cherry-orchard (cherry land is of 
very high value) had been a problem for years. A clear line of demar- 
cation went through it, showing healthy trees in full bearing on one 
side, sickly and non-bearing trees on the other. Leaf-injection analyses 
showed what had never been shown before—a deficiency of manganese 
in the sickly trees. Injection of manganese revealed encouraging 
results, the trees putting out dark, healthy growth, and later injections 
on a curative scale have solved the problem of that orchard for many 
years. There must be scores of similar cases waiting to be tackled 
and solved. I ought to say, perhaps, that leaf-injection is not an 
amateur’s business, and that injecting your decaying apple trees with 
a hypodermic syringe filled from the children’s chemistry set will 
not yield the correct results. If you have a problem in chlorosis send 
it to the research-station. 





Quack Advertisements 


The quarter’s issue of The Countryman is, I fancy, 
than usual. “Remember the time old Winston joined the Bricklayers 
Union? ” is the opening sentence of one of those anonymous un- 
professional reminiscences that are part of The Countryman’s secret 
of success. The Future of the Land is discussed, following Sir Daniel 
Hall’s proposals in a recent issue, by Dr. Orwin, the Duke of Mont- 
rose, A. G. Street, and others, and there is an excellent suggtstion— 
long overdue—that it is time a commission here examined the claims 
put forward by advertisements. The United States Federal Trade 
Commission has recently been examining advertisements of “ food, 
drugs and cosmetics” generally, and testing the products. In 
twelve months it examined 300,700 advertisements and ordered nearly 
300 firms to “cease and desist” for misrepresentation. One’s im- 
pression is that here, with the rationing of more essential foods, 
the war on nerves, the need for various forms of protection, there 
has been an increase in the sale and advertisement of what country 
people call “ mullocks.”” The recent report of a firm being fined for 
selling bottles of synthetically coloured water labelled as containing 
“the juice of 16 oranges” suggests a case in point. Some time ago 
I picked up a copy of the B.M.A. booklet Secret Remedies, issued 
some years back. Its revelations on popular brands of food and drugs 
were even then staggering. 


slightly better 


In the Garden 


Surplus produce still seems to be many peoples’ problems. Nobody 
wants the beans, the cabbages and the vegetable marrows they them- 
selves can’t eat. Many people, urged for the first time in their lives 
to grow more food, are slightly embarrassed by the food they hav 
grown. I recently visited a garden where the two owners had been 
prodigal in their achievements. They had grown enough carrots, 
potatoes, beans, turnips and the rest to feed ten or more people, 
and now do not know what to do with them. Yet in March, Apfi 
and May of next year it is highly probable they will be short of fresh 
vegetables. If the garden doesn’t show now, in September, a suc 
cession of growing crops for the next eight months then its planning 
has been inadequate. One of the solutions for surplus is planning, 
because with good planning there is no surplus. It has been sug- 


gested, however, that the countryside is self-supporting in the matter 
of vegetables, and that organisation of town-supplies ought to take 
H. E. Bares. 


account of this. 
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AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 








Hugh Waipole 
THE BLIND MAN’S HOUSE 


“Hugh Walpole called his last novel ‘a quiet 
story, but it is a characteristic mingling of sensa- 
tionalism and comedy—the sub-acid comedy that 
won him the respect of intellectual readers in 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, the sensationalism which 
won him the attention of thousands of excited 
readers everywhere. In swift presentation of 
character and situation, in weaving a plot, he has 
never shown himself more skilful than here... .” 
—The Book Society News. 
“Beside many of the novels written today this 
book stands out as the work of a master craftsman 
who could paint fine portraits, and who had a vast 
and kindly understanding of human beings and 
the jolly lunacy of their little ways. . . .”—Time 
and Tide. 
“ . . The real drama lies in the disturbed mind 
of the blind man, uneasy as to the happiness of 
his wife, distrustful of those about him, until he 
comes to a surer understanding, and a troubled 
episode in his own life and that of his wife is at 
anend ... All the characters in a powerful novel 
are drawn with that thoughtful observation which 
never failed Sir Hugh Walpole.”—The Scotsman. 
8/6 


St. John Ervine 
SOPHIA 


The first novel St. John Ervine has written for ten 
years. It is named after its heroine, who is the 
wife of one clergyman, the daughter of another, 
and it deals with her thoughts and existence imme- 
diately after her death. The book contains many 
reflections on life and religion which will stimulate 
every reader to thought. 8/6 


“ A notable attempt to survey the impracticable problem of India in 
a spirit remote from partisanship and with a single eye to the real 
needs of the India people.”'"—LEADING ARTICLE IN THE 
TIMES 


India & Democracy 

SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER & GUY WINT 
“If anyone seriously believes that the happy solution 
of the Indian problem is only prevented by British 
stupidity or imperialist obstinacy, I would strongly 
advise him to get and read India and Democracy.” — 
The Sunday Times. 
“The Government might do worse than distribute 
throughout India copies of this book, the best and 
most important contribution to the solution of the 
Indian problem that has appeared for many a long 
day.”°—Manchester Guardian. 12/6 





Sames Hilton 
RANDOM HARVEST 


From the two Chief American literary 
papers. 


“Has much of the heart-warming quality of his 
Good-bye, Mr. Chips, and the eerie fourth dimen- 
sion of Lost Horizon.”’-—New York Herald Tribune. 


“A strange tale... harrowing, romantic and 
tender.—New York Times. 


From the Times Literary Supplement 
“Mr. Hilton has to his credit an adroit, inventive 
and shrewdly calculated piece of story-telling. . . . 
Undeniably readable. . . . A feast until the end.” 

8/6 


Alfred Lomnitz 
NEVER MIND, MR. LOM 


“*. . Everybody interested in the problem—and 
we all ought to be—will learn from it, as well as 
enjoy its gentle irony and wisdom... . In his 
warm, simple, heart-to-heart style he succeeds in 
giving an excellent, vivid, and in certain scenes 
most moving description of his life and that of 


his colleagues at the camp. . . . What makes this 
book stand out amongst those of its kind is its 
entire lack of bitterness. . . . His deep love and 


understanding of England illuminate every page of 
this book. . . ."—The Observer. 


“...An interesting book, telling us a good deal 
about ourselves, and at the same time revealing 
certain natural traits.... Most people will like 
this book for its quiet air of understanding and for 
the author’s ability to extract humour from the 
most improbable situation.”"—The Sphere. 7/6 


Forgiveness & Reconciliation 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


Dr. Taylor here examines the doctrinal problem of 

atonement from the standpoint of New Testament 

teaching concerning forgiveness and reconciliation. 
10/6 


Mitler’s Germany 
KARL LOWENSTEIN 


The second edition of this important book, now 
published, has been completely revised by Dr. Lowen- 
stein in the light of this year’s events. An outstanding 
book presenting a faithful picture of the internal 
structure of the Third Reich. 7/6 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Moral Climate 


By Arthur Koestler. (Cape. 





Scum of the Earth. 7s. 6d.) 


ARTHUR KOoESTLER, who is a Hungarian, began to make his 
reputation in this country during the Spanish prelude to the war, 
when he acted as correspondent for the News Chronicle. That 
reputation, based on the vivid descriptive powers of a born 
journalist, was enormously strengthened a year or wo ago by 
the publication of Darkness at Noon, a novel dealing with the 
Moscow trials and showing psychological insight and _philo- 
sophical depth of a quite exceptional kind. His new book is an 
autobiography, and combines the best qualities of the journalist 
and of the novelist—brilliant objective “ reportage” and probing 
analytical introspection. It is, of course, an exile’s book, and, 
as the title indicates, it is a bitter book. But the bitterness 1s 
justified, and it is even a tonic. There are exiles who whine and 
exiles who despair; there are exiles who float securely on the 
flood of universal distress; there are also exiles who merely 
schweigen, keep quiet. But an exile who has fought and 
suffered for liberty and democracy, who has been subjected to 
the indignities and horrors of prisons and concentration-camps, 
who has been snatched from execution and driven to attempt 
suicide—all for the faith we too are now fighting for—why 
should he keep quiet or whine or despair now that he is on our 
side of the barricades? He has the right to speak and to speak 
fearlessly, and we have the duty to listen to him and to honour 
him no less than any of the heroes who risk their lives in this 
grim struggle. 

From a book which is essentially a day-to-day record of the 
author’s life from the days preceding the outbreak of the war 
until he escaped to England rather less than a year ago, three 
general themes may be abstracted: The first is the scandalous 
treatment of political refugees in France, which began before the 
war, was intensified during the war, and ended with the handing 
over of these refugees to the Gestapo—one of the basest acts 
of treachery in history. The fate of the ordinary political 
refugees from Nazi tyranny was bad enough, but the final depths 
of tragic misery were reserved for those remnants of the Inter- 
national Brigades who had fought in Spain and whom the author 
met in the Leper Barrack at Le Vernet: “once the pride of the 
European revolutionary movement, the vanguard of the Left.” 

They had beer. the material for the first experiment since the 
Crusades to form an army of volunteers which would fight for a 
cosmopolitan creed. . . . Not unlike the Crusaders, the volunteers 
of the International Brigades had a disputed reputation and were 
looked upon in passionately contradictory ways, and probably even 
future historians will have difficulties in forming an unanimous 
judgement. Not unlike the hordes of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Peter the Hermit, the Crusaders of the anti-Fascist mystique 
were in the majority men of good faith, with a mentality com- 
pound of the incoherent and partly contradictory elements of en- 


lightenment and _ sectarianism, brotherliness and _ intolerance, 
charity and ruthlessness, enthusiastic self-denial and mercenary 
selfishness. . . . One half of the world adored them as heroes and 


saints, the other half loathed them as madmen and adventurers. 
Actually they were all these; but above all they were the militant 
vanguard of their creed. And, as in the case of their predecessors, 
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their creed was cynically exploited b 

behind the oan ig The Sera Loo oe ie net the win 

tool of power-politics and when it had played its role w; ~ 

ficed in an immense holocaust the memory of which would inoer 

on for centuries and make any appeai to ideais or lofty aspirari 

stink in the nostrils of the common man. Pirations 
This is strong language, but it is fully justified by the f 
which are described objectively enough by Mr. Koestler N 
can France be given all the blame. We looked on in dem “ 
self-righteousness, and even the “ comrades” of these = 
tunate men betrayed them. “Not one of them was allowed « 
enter the Fatherland of the Proletariat, the country which had 
acclaimed them in hysterical hero-worship, which had boas 
of having abolished unemployment and of having work for _ 

The second general theme which runs through this book is 
acute analysis of the state of mind in France which was res “ 
sible, not merely for the treatment of these refugees 
France, but for the ultimate betrayal of France herself Th 
author calls it “Chinese-Wall psychosis.” The Maginot Line 
like the Chinese Wall, was designed to protect and pone 
highly developed and stagnant civilisation, a civilisation of bread 
and wine, against the intrusion of a new civilisation of steam and 
steel. It was “a last grandiose effort to preserve the nineteenth 
century idyll in the midst of the utterly unidyllic twentieth ” and 
it meant that “France no longer wanted to save the peace by 
any constructive effort ; it wanted to be left in peace—and this 
psychological nuance made all the difference, and it sealed her 
fate.” Communism in general, and the Front Populaire in par- 
ticular, were regarded by the ruling class and the peasants a a 
new menace inside the wall, and to such people even Hitler 
might be acceptable as a “guarantee of security.” This theory 
is supported by observations gathered over a wide field, anj 
there can be little doubt of its substantial truth. Its importance 
is that it explains the support still given to Vichy, even by, 
large section of the working classes; and the author warns ys 
that “the view that Hitler’s defeat will automatically bring forth 
France’s regeneration is based on an optimistic disregard of social 
and psychological realities.” 

The third aspect of Arthur Koestler’s book is constructive 
He has been an active Communist, but like many other demo 
cratic Socialists, he has never been able to accept the régime of 
Stalin. He is pretty well disillusioned with all parties by now, 
but he does not despair of humanity. He believes that there is 
an alternative to tyranny, and to totalitarianism and to plutocracy 
which has never yet been tried—a planned democracy. “Of 





course, it cannot be produced in a laboratory. A new movement § == 

will have to arise in a new moral climate where the Means 

justify the End, and not vice versa. The creation of this climate 

—that is what I imagine I am fighting for.” Mr. Koestler is not 

alone in his imagining. HERBERT Reap. 
Buried Treasure . 

Modern India and the West: A Study of the Interactions of \ 


their Civilisations. 

House. 
A PROMINENT Indian nationalist, at the close of a visit to England, 
depressed by the lack of knowledge of and interest in Indian 
affairs, exclaimed: “If you will not study our problems, then 
leave us to settle them ourselves! ” How far do those who ought 
to be the interpreters of India to the British electorate help in the 
diffusion of the knowledge it ought to have? Take the volume 
before us. To its preparation the late Mr. O’Malley brought wide 
experience and great industry. He was aided by a band of abl 
contributors. But ? The book embraces 810 closely-printed, 
solid pages. It weighs two pounds. It costs thirty-six shillings. 
What influence will it have on the ordinary voter? The question 
has only to be posed to be answered. ‘True, it may be argued 
that it is not for common folk but for the student. Is there m0 
Cambridge Modern History, and are the common folk for ever 
to go hungry? They are hungry. The one brief comprehensive 
exposition of the Indian situation published of recent years was 
out of print in a few months. We shall never have an under 
standing of India until those with knowledge respect the limits 
tions of time and opportunity amongst the home people, and 
imitating the example of the best of the modern historians present 
their experience in assimilable form. 

With this respectful protest, let tribute at once be paid to the 
mine of information compressed in these pages. It defies review, 
in the ordinary sense ; all we can do is to indicate a few broad 
principles. The great impact of the West on India is the estab 
lishment of the rule of law ; education in the English language; 
and the penetration of the Christian ethic. Mr. O’Malley rightly 
says that the establishment of the rule of law was a sociological 
phenomenon of the first importance, but others might giv 
priority to English education. Law, with all its tortuous appeal 
and complexities, has been a great unifier and is cherished bj 
every phase of Indian society. It has taken a century to plac 
the great education decision of 1835 in correct perspective. Mf. 
J. R. Cunningham writes that the policy, correctly understood, 
was to have a system of national education in the vernaculaf 


Edited by L. S. S. O’Malley for Chatham 
(Oxford University Press. 36s. 
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Two new volumes now ready 


Politics and Law in the United States 
By D. W. BROGAN 





The Foundations and the Future of 
International Law 
By P. H. WINFIELD 


Previously Published 





Political Propaganda F. C. BARTLETT 

Problems of the Baltic W. F. REDDAWAY 

The Democratic Ideal in France and England 
DAVID THOMSON 


The Social Policy of Nazi Germany 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


British Strategy, Military and Economic 
ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


The Future in Education 
SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire 
ERNEST BARKER 


Each 3s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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and merely to prefer western learning through English to eastern 
learning through Sanskrit and Arabic for the limited class then 
concerned. Dr, J. C. Ghosh maintains that the hope of the 
western school that education in English would help the ver- 
naculars to develop has been amply justified in the case of Bengali, 
which is rapidly replacing English as the medium of instruction 
in schools and colleges ; Bengali has been enriched and simplified 
through the influence of scholars in English. The same is true, 
if to a lesser extent, of the other vernaculars. The theme might 
be expanded indefinitely ; English has given India not only a 
common tongue ; it has unlocked the storehouse of world-litera- 
ture and the dynamic influence of a new moral code. 

Equally penetrating is the force of the Christian ethic; Mr. 
Arthur Mayhew sums it up in the passage: “If a Hindu or 
Muslim wishes to condemn a course of action he frequently calls 
it ‘unchristian.’” At the height of the first non-co-operation 
movement the most severe language Mr. Gandhi could employ 
was to say Britain had forgotten Christ ; to which Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar replied that Mr. Gandhi had never understood 
Him. Mr. O’Malley’s conclusion is that the influence of modern 
India on the West has been comparatively slight ; in a scholarly 
contribution Mr. H. G. Rawlinson examines it in some detail. 

I have left untouched the utilitarian interaction of the West on 
India, preferring to touch on these things of the spirit because 
they endure; nor is its treatment in this volume satisfactory. 
It can be interpreted only by writers with a recent practical 
experience ; it is profound and has brought in its train the 
greatest problem facing any government—how to expand pro- 
duction to a point which will absorb the colossal increase in the 
population from 319 to 400 millions in two decades and at the 
same time raise a standard of living deplorably low. 

STANLEY REED. 


The Liverpool Slavers 
The Last Years of the English Slave Trade. Liverpool, 1750- 

1807. By Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. (Putnam. 15s.) 
Tue English slave trade, like so many of its victims, died a slow 
and uneasy death. The Last Years of the English Slave Trade, 
1750-1807, deals mainly with Liverpool, for during those years it 
surpassed both London and Bristol in importance. It was Liver- 
pool that put up the stiffest fight and saw with all the horror of 
a vivid imagination the ruin of their trade, grass growing in their 
streets and their proud and prosperous merchant fleet reduced to 
a “few paltry fishing smacks.” They saw, too, and this time 
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with a greater sense of reality, that if they were denied their 

and its profits the gainers would be the “ more brutal ” Pa 
rather than the slaves themselves. These in the wma 
assisted by British subjects trading under foreign flags Ae 
pitiful story of greed, callousness and cruelty. im 4 

The profits were enormous ; as an instance Messrs. Fox, 
and Company made a profit of £9,635 9s. 7d. on three hund; 
and seven slaves and the captain’s commission amounted = 
£360 14s. 3d. Many of the captains became substantial metchan, 
and traded on their own. One alone, so far as we know ie 
to become a parson. This was the famous Captain Newton, “i 
old African blasphemer,” as he lived to call himself, who was th 
friend of the poet Cowper and abettor of William Wilberfors. 
His epitaph in the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Sune 
is explicit, “ John Newton, clerk, once an Infidel and Libertine 
A Servant of Slavers in Africa, was by the rich mercy of on 
Lord and Saviour—Jesus Christ, Preserved, Restored and Par. 
doned, and Appointed to preach the Faith He had long laboured 
to destroy.” When at the age of eighty-three he witnessed the 
passing of the Bill he welcomed death with the words, “] am 
packed, sealed and waiting for the post.” ; 

The conditions of transport led to a high mortality not aloy 
amongst the slaves but also amongst the crews, and this wa 
especially true of the dreaded Middle Passage between Afric, 
and the West Indies. Overcrowding, so as to get larger profs 
sometimes led to the loss of a third or more of the negroes 
Brutality was common enough, yet we are glad to be told that the 
greater number of the captains were brave and honest mep 
Their difficulties were great. The negroes so largely outnumbered 
the officers and crews. The white men were familiar wij 
massacres that had overtaken some crews and had witnesse 
human sacrifices on the African coast. Terror was the easiey 
weapon with which to reinforce their authority. The merchant 
issued detailed instructions on business matters but cared litte 
for the rest; profits were tangible things but they cared litle 
about the manner in which they were obtained. 

The Abolitionists of those days were so carried away by enthv- 
siasm for their project that they ignored the psychology of the 
slaves they freed and badly bungled the early attempts to re-settle 
them in Africa. The story of the settlement of Sierra Leone js 
a tragic one; every sort of idealism combined with utter im- 
practicability. Falconbridge was an unwise choice as leader of 
the settlkement, and three-quarters of the one thousand two 
hundred settlers died within nine months. His wife was shrewd 
and observant and much curious information is contained in her 
Two Voyages. 

Miss Mackenzie-Grieve is handicapped by her style. In spite 
of the masses of fact retailed and all the labour of research under- 
taken we do not get clear or vivid pictures of what is narrated 
Wilberforce and the Clapham Sect are remote and unreal a 
dusty museum pieces. I quote a single sentence: “Or did the 
dust of forty years blur outline till viewed uncertainty conformed 
to the elderly eye of convention? ” FRANCIS HEATHCOTE. 


The Navy’s Role 


British Naval Policy 1880—1905. By Arthur J. Marder, (Putnam 
31s. 6d.) 

THIS extensive survey of the processes of British naval policy is 
a most valuable and informing work. Different as circumstances 
are today, it contains warnings for the future as well as inform: 
tion on a past that is gone. We tend to be unaware of, or to forget, 
the difficulties with which our statesmen and seamen were faced 
in those twenty-five years and how hardly we retained our st 
power in the face of apathy and ignorance. Other nations wert 
pursuing policies of national expansion and naval increase while 
in London there was a strong opposition to any expenditure and 
a general attitude of complaisance towards naval affairs. Maha, 
writing towards the end oi the ’eighties, commented upon this 
questioning whether a democratic government would have the 
foresight to recognise the national position and the willingness 
to pay the cost of security. “There are signs,” he wrote, “ that 
England tends to drop behind.” 

The story that Mr. Marder unfolds is that of the danger— 
the very real danger, as we can see today—to which Great 
Britain was exposed, of the struggles of those who pointed oul 
the danger of the technical problems both of personnel and 
material, that had to be solved. He has made use of a wide range 
of information in the published Parliamentary papers, Hansard, 
the daily Press and monthly reviews, and the printed books of the 
period. Little seems to have escaped his attention, but besides 
this he has had ac@ess to unpublished matter in the correspom 
dence of Lord Spencer, a mass of papers prepared by and for 






































































Lord Fisher under the title of “ Naval Necessities,” and pape 
and memoranda of the Naval Intelligence Divisioa. These throw 
light upon the contemporary outlook on many strategical que 
tions and tell us how they were approached. 

The two great dangers, then as now, to which the country was 
exposed were invasion and the stoppage of trade ; and on both 0 
these there were differences of opinion. When Lord Wolseley 
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For years the toast-rack, packed with crisp 
slices of Vita-Weat, has been a familiar sight 
both in our advertising and on your table. You 
may not have seen it lately—why is this? One 
reason is that circumstances quite beyond our 
control stopped production for a period, but now 
the factory is again coming into action and Vita- 

Weat is being equitably distributed to every part of 
the country. You may still have some difficulty in 
getting supplies because we are hampered by all sorts 
of wartime restrictions—but if you persevere you will 
once again see Vita-Weat on your table— and that 
means extra energy, extra fitness vitamins, and an extra 
delicious flavour to vary your wartime diet. 
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was urging the fraii and uncertain nature of naval! defence against 
invasion and the consequent need of a strong army, Fisher was 
crying out that “it’s not invasion we have to fear if our navy 
is beaten, IT’S STARVATION.” Concerning the matter of the 
defence of trade there were again divided views and a con- 
siderable amount of pessimism. The two great political rivals 
of Britain, France and Russia, were deeply imbued with the 
strategy of the guerre-de-course, for which they were busily 
building heavy fast cruisers and great numbers of torpedo-boats, 
ideas copied by the Germans of today and informed with pre- 
cisely the same spirit of ruthless sinking. It proved no easy task 
for the Administration to obtain sanction for an adequate force 
of cruisers, and the difficulty was not diminished by the want 
of unanimity in professional circles as to the methods to be 
used; the view that convoy was impossible was almost general. 
Nor were the prob!ems rendered easier by co-ordination between 
the naval and mititary authorities. The Hartington Commission 
of 1890 reported that “no combined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency has ever been 
worked out and decided upon between the two Departments.” 
Though it is clear that the author appreciates the fact that sea- 
power is the foundation-stone of British security he is curiously 
derogatory in the epithets he employs in regard to the move- 
ments made during those years to revive public interest, over- 
come apathy and maintain the navy. Those statesmen, Pressmen 
and seamen who opened the eyes of the public to their danger 
he calls variously navalists, sensational agitators and panic- 
mongers. The movements are termed scares, bogeys and panics— 
“the Navy Scare of 1893,” “the Bogey of Invasion,” “ the night- 
mare of the guerre-de-course.” Even when his own account 
shows how gravely undermanned the fleet was he must describe 
the efforts to remedy this as “ hysterical shrieks.” This is regret- 
table as it indicates some lack of balance ; but it does not detract 
from the value of an exhaustive and highly informing volume. 
HERBERT RICHMOND. 


” « 


Fiction 
Light over Ruby Street. By Edward Harris Heth. (Constable. 
8s. 6d.) 
Allanayr. By Frank Baker. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
The Great Grab. By Thomas Burton. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


Light over Ruby Street, which seems to be Mr. Edward Heth’s 
first book, offers something out of the ordinary in the way of 
fiction for the jaded. The scene is the negro quarter of an un- 
named American city. The story is slight, and there is a plot, 
though that is not very important either. Nearly all the principal 
characters are coloured people. The book opens on Christmas 
Eve in Mrs. Wakefield’s Marihuana joint, where the proprietress, 
in the intervals of supplying her clients with the cigarettes they 
crave for, urges them to go home. Mrs. Wakefield is an ardent 
member of the Society for the Return to Our Native Land, and 
a constant reader of the Race Defender. Among her customers 
is Aggie Jacks, who is half white and has a daughter even 
whiter—the beautiful Julee. This girl goes to the Normal School; 
“ Regardez that école. My alma mater.” She is in love with the 
very black Mr. Juvenile Bates, but is intimidated by her mother’s 
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ambitious hopes for her: “A victrola in de parlour and frigidain 
in de dining room... To try on de dresses in de departmen; 
stores, without having to purchase them!” 

Ironic comment is introduced by the outcast white man, M; 
Plotkin, who has a mad wife and keeps a food shop. The whiy 
world is not for Julee. For her, indeed for many other of x 
denizens, Ruby Street, while more squalid, is not less g Paradise 
than Cuna-Cuna was for the Mouth family. Mr. Heth ha 
written a charming and lively novel, and if he owes Nothing tp 
Ronald Firbank he must forgive the suspicion and accept it a8 a 
tribute to his delicious and enchanting characters, especially for 
Grandma Looby, Mrs. Fanny Libretto, and Mme. Geranium, & 
Finn... . ; 

Mr. Baker in Allanayr attempts the portrait of a genius 
as difficult a task as any author not one himself can undertake 
Harrison Bate, a little-known composer, with a paralysed arm, 
driven back from Europe by the war to his native town. He lodge 
in Middleport with a simple family consisting of a husband and 
wife, with two adult children. The unemployed Joseph Becker 
has a touching veneration for the eccentric paying guest; a fe¢l. 
ing understood by his daughter, though resented by his wife ang 
son. Down in Cornwall another composer, young and handsom: 
this time, learns from a friend, who happens to live in the sam 
street, that Bate is back in Middleport. Feeling sterile ag fy 
as his own work is concerned, and knowing of Bate’s infirmity, 
Farren obeys an impulse, and offers his services as a scribe to the 
older man, and is somewhat grudgingly accepted. The two 
musicians work together at all hours of the day and night, dis. 
turbing the Becker family with both harmonies and discords: 
in addition, Stella falls in love with Farren. A relative of Joseph’ 
dies, leaving him two thousand pounds ; this windfall complicates 
the family’s problems further instead of solving them. After, 
brief interlude Stella and Farren part. Then comes a terrific 
quarrel betwen the two musicians, and Farren goes back to 
Cornwall, determined to stay there. Shortly after Bate dies 
and that creates an even more complex problem which the author 
handles with considerable dexterity. Mr. Biker has narrative 
power, can create tension, and dissolve a situation neatly enough, 
but the ability to cope with genius needs deeper, less limited 
talent. 

Mr. Burton in The Great Grab takes us back again to America 
This time in the Harding, which was also the prohibition er 
Tom Raleigh is a young and struggling doctor with ideals 
Isn’t it time someone debunked “The great American hero,” 
the “ He-man ” who drinks, gambles and fornicates with terrific 
gusto, and yet at heart remains the noblest of them all? Raleigh, 
with a few deft omissions, could easily hide among the gallery 
of thugs he is up against. He gets himself a rich wife froma 
family with considerable social pretensions and influence. Soon 
finds himself holding an important post in Washington through 
her string-pulling. He dislikes life there intensely. Discovering 
considerable corruption in the hospital itself, he resigns. His 
wife is, of course, furious, and refuses the suggestion that she 
shall return to Corinth with him. Soon he is drinking heavily, 
having decided that his marriage was a great mistake. Afters 
year on his own, he meets again the beautiful Fran Siddon— 
child of the people. His wife won’t hear of a divorce. There 
are various complications. Eventually Tom and the girl ar 
found murdered. Evidence crooks a firm finger at Mrs. Raleigh 
and her brothers. The book is “tough” and detailed, and it 
will probably please those who like a degree of medicine in their 
fiction. JoHN Hampsox. 


Shorter Notices 


Out of the People. By J. B. Priestley. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuts specimen of a new series called “ Vigilant books” sets 4 
high standard for Mr. Priestley’s collaborators. Mr. Priestley’ 
manner makes him many enemies—if it does not make him aly 
enemies that he can be suspected of regretting having made! But 
there is in his pamphlet so much sense, courage and energy thi 
even those readers who do not think that complicated questions 
like the role of currency in a modern community would be treated 
so off-handedly, will be won by the warmth and wisdom of th 
main part of the book. Compared with other Left critics, Mt 
Priestley gains a lot by his suspicion of mere planning, met 
blue-print day-dreaming. He, at least, does not need to thim 
hard to explain in what way his attitude differs from that @ 
totalitarian organisers of other people’s lives. The resources & 
pride, courage and national will to survive that have been dis- 
covered in the English people by the intellectuals since 19# 
were no surprise to him. And his northern origin saved bim 
from the complacency that saw England as really not so badly 
off as long as new perfume factories, new tariff-fostered luxuly 
industries filled up the gaps in the Great West Road and low 
brow bungalows and high-brow cottages spread over the Home 
Counties like treacle. The emphasiselaid here on the decay # 
religious belief shows a true sense of what matters. For, as Mr. 
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Priestley points out, if religion decayed, so did rationalism. There 
was no fight, no victory, no defeat, just an evaporation of interest. 
As is natural and right, Mr. Priestley takes time off to pay his 
respects to the forces that saw little odd and nothing really 
menacing in Nazism, and he expresses the combined irritation 
and fear that the man in the street feels when some speech or 
action reminds him that not all of the old gang who tried to 
play with gangsters have lost power or formal prestige. Mr. 
Priestley hopes for a revival in political activity ; his pet abomi- 
nation is the “Silent Column” of last summer. He expects 
many things to come out of the people, but above all a spon- 
taneous effort to clear away a lot of the old rubbish that cum- 
bered the ground in 1939. 

The Physics ot Blown Sand and Desert Dunes. By Lt.-Col. 

R. E. Bagnold. (Methuen. 24s.) 

It is refreshing to have a soldier at once passionately devoted 
to the open spaces of the desert and intellectually equipped to 
investigate scientifically the strange phenomena produced by the 
natural movement of sand. Among those who have conquered 
the desert by means of mechanical transport, Col. Bagnold is, 
of Britons, facile princeps. Long before the writing of this book 
he had to his credit a series of important penetrations into the 
Libyan Desert, and the uses to which he has put his experience 
and knowledge in time of war will be a matter of history. The 
author does well to distinguish between the dust-storm, familiar 
tc many travellers in, for instance, Iraq, and the genuine sand- 
storm. Unlike the Libyan Desert, the Syrian Desert cannot 
boast a great deal of sand. Even in the latter, however, or on 
its outskirts, it is possible to find real sand ridges, real short 
ridges, and bluffs of quite fantastic shapes. But the finest field 
for the investigation of the subject is undoubtedly the Libyan 
Desert, buttressed by experiments in the laboratory; and in 
these two spheres Col. Bagnold has patiently and skilfully 
pursued his quest. He writes in the true manner of the scientist, 
not dogmatically, but “ evidentially” and suggestively. Even of 
the vexed question of “singing” sands—not the “ whistling ” 
sands that are to be heard by the sea-shore, but the “ booming ” 
sands of the desert—he writes with modest appreciation, con- 
fessing that much more investigation of the vibrating particles 
will have to be done before the “song of the sands” is under- 
stood. This book is a real contribution to a previously ill- 
explored subject. 


COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES 
DISTRIBUTION OF 10 PER CENT. 


Tue sixth annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, was 
held on September roth, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, M.P., the chairman, said that he had 
referred last year to the widespread distribution of their bakeries and 
biscuit-making plants, and they had had cause during the year to 
congratulate themselves on that fortunate circumstance. On several 
occasions they had been able to render valuable assistance in areas 
which had suffered severely from air raids and had many times been 
called upon to assist in the supply and distribution of bread where 
local services had suffered more or less total disruption, They had, 
of course, not come through without loss, but the damage sustained 
had not been serious and had not been attended with great loss of 
life. Their thanks were due to all who had rendered sterling service 
for the common good, 

Shareholders might feel disappointed that it had been necessary 
to restrict the final distribution to § per cent., as against a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent., together with a bonus of 3 per cent., last year, 
but, because of the increase in the rate of Income Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax, it was obvious that that distribution could not be repeated 
this year. They had to face the situation that current profits, during 
the continuance of the Excess Profits Tax, were limited to an arbitrary 
figure based not on their normal established earnings immediately 
prior to the outbreak of war, but on the much lower level of profits 
ruling during 1936 and 1937. 

The total provision of the group for taxation for the year amounted 
to £657,000, a truly remarkable figure. In contrast to that, the total 
distribution to preference and ordinary shareholders of this company 
and of the two holding subsidiaries, Weston Foods, Limited, and 
G. L. Bakeries, Limited, and including the final dividend recom- 
mended, amounted to only £134,630. In other words, for every £1 
which their shareholders received the Government first took nearly {'5. 

At the last meeting he had mentioned the unification of control of 
iheir London operating companies by the formation of G. L. Bakeries, 
Limited ; that company had since acquired three other companies, and 
their set-up now embraced practically the whole of Greater London. 
It was with much pleasure and satisfaction that he was able to 
announce that Allied Bakeries, Limited, had recently concluded the 
purchase of the entire share capital of the important Liverpool bakery 
and food-distribution business of Benjamin Sykes and Sons, Limited, 
established in 1869. 

The credit balance available was £80,836, compared with £159,820 
in 1940, and the directors recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
less tax, making 10 ver cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN?T 


ONcE again the inherent strength of markets has been 
vincingly demonstrated. The easier trend of last week ‘we 
followed by something like a break on Monday, but the r 

was quick and, although prices are still below the recent 
the undertone can only be called firm. Nevertheless, | think 
that conditions wili continue quieter than of late. The inteng: 
investor who waits will probably be justified, although the broad 
range of values is not likely to deteriorate seriously. 

There are plenty of technical reasons for this sty 
encouraging behaviour, but the fundamental factor is mon 
Commodity price control on the one hand and 100 per cent 
E.P.T. on the other do not justify the “ buy equities as a hedge 
against inflation” investment policy. Yet there is a big increase 
in the supply of money and savings and on balance a decline, 
thanks to requisitioning, in the supply of securities other than 
new Government loans. 

The result is inevitably a tendency to inflation in secy; 
values. Because the causes are likely to continue, the tendency 
will too. That is why so many City observers are confident th 
the basic market trend is upwards. Fluctuations such ag the 
present there will always be ; but, excluding the catastrophe risk, 
the pressure of increasing monetary supplies will always ten 
to lever prices upwards. Individual investors may, if they 
choose, consider yields too low in relation to prospects and the 
business risk. But the investing public as a whole simply cannot 
do anything about it. This, in short, is faute de mieux inves. 
ment, and it looks likely to become a permanent feature of oy 
financial system, for more or less closed markets are likely to 
continue, and even after the war there is likely to be careful 
control of new issues in the attempt, among other things, to 
prevent a competitive scramble for new capital. 

RAILWAY PREFERENCE STOCKS 
Railway stockholders should not have much longer to wait 















before learning the Government’s proposals regarding war 
damage insurance. Whatever may be the fate of the most junior 1, Tim 
stocks, I see no reason to doubt that the intermediate prior charges word 
will be left in a thoroughly satisfactory position. 3 + 
The following stocks can still be recommended both for § one 
yield and capital appreciation : 9). 
High Present In 
1940 Price Yield % Swit 
L.M.S. 4% Preference . ove 703 634 £6 6 0 & 12. Lea 
5» 1923” Preference...  ... 604 50 £8 0 0 § 13. One 
L.N.E.R. 4% First Preference... 60 49 £8 36 of t 
SOUTHERN 5% Preferred 79 62 £8 16 $. Ang 
A RECOVERY SHARE 1 .. 
Those looking for a sound post-war recovery share might do § 19, Thi 
worse than consider Initial Services 5s. ordinary shares around a fe 
14s. to yield £5 19s. per cent. They would, I think, be standing § 23- Cok 
several shillings higher were it not for the large floating supply § * wd 
arising from the recent placing of 500,000 shares from a deceased § Ega 
estate—that of the late chairman. an 
The reduction in the dividend from 25 per cent. to 16} pet § 27. Lisy 
cent. was expected, for the business was bound to have been pin 
adversely affected by war conditions, particularly in London § * She 
Yet it is well managed and operates in many provincial centres a 
so that there is some scope for war-time readjustment, whilst 
there should be a quick post-war recovery in this business of 1. Cor 
supplying not only tea, towels and biscuits, but also transport 7), 
on contract. 2 Mai 
BAKERY EXPANSION a 
Allied Bakeries has become a big business, and it is stil (8). 
growing. During the year to June, 1941, three more London J 4 Go 
bakery companies were acquired as well as an important Liver J 5. On 
pool bakery and food distribution business. 
There are two views about this company. Many conservative 
people are inclined to look askance at the goodwill item of The 
£1,647,000, which exceeds the ordinary capital of £1,398,00 9 Clover 
To my way of thinking earning capacity is the test, and if the 


profits are there then goodwill wil! appear either in the balance 
sheet or the market quotation. 

The bakery trade is an outstanding example of a_ basi 
industry which lends itself to the thorough adoption of modem 
methods, and it is quite possible that the time will come when 
these §s. shares become a market leader. At the moment a 
tos. 9d. they do not look particularly attractive to yield 
£4 13s. 3d. for the reduced dividend of 10 per cent. against 
15 per cent. was not quite earned. 

These rather disappointing results are, however, anothet 
example of the sometimes unfair incidence of taxation. I se 
that the chairman points out that the group have provided 
£657,000 for taxes, whilst the total of dividends was only 
£134,630. The business itself continues to be sound enough, 
however, and on a dull day the shares should be worth picking 


up. 
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ACROSS 6. It takes part in a proverbial 
F . 7 ( meeting (7). 
1. Time for a quick one (3 Quiet monkeys! (6). 


words) (2, 3, 6). 


Amen to that (5 8. Pay up in Yorkshire (6). 


9 ’ t z - oF } (a) 
10. “It is exquisite, and it leaves 14- The girl friend (9). 
" qne unsatisfied.” said Wilde 16. Two words of encouragement 
ati ' Pay 
, - ace » ) 
1.In favour of Raymond !7: Race me (6). 
Swing? (9 18. This bone is in front, not 
ag behind (7). 


Leave for leaving (5). 
One can make puss rise out 


w 


20. “ The Devil was pleased, for 


of this (8 

Anglo-French announcement 
of fatherhood (6). 

Debased Lascar (6). 

19. This is not used for preening 


va 


to 
~ 


t gave him a hint For im- 
proving his in Hell” 
Southey and Coleridge) (7). 
. One who stokes the kitchen 
fire? (6). 
. Padres make a good meal (6). 





a female swan (8). 
23. Colour in company (5). 


wn 
AN 


. One of Miss Austen’s clergy 


. 











24. On an. equality with a male ‘ SOLUTION TO 
__ lion (9). ' CROSSWORD No. 131 
26. Egan is confused in the es 
minister’s house (9). ['c ult lalw DiclolmelAlalall la 
27. Lisping fish caught with a iH Me Mle cS] 6 — 2 
pin (5) EustTAcEMT : mMelainit 
28. She and I—our aimless travel ARBs Bie Mec tHo 6 
II). PLATE RSEBL t NE AGE 
DOWN 4M. Ms MS a 
ton aTeRaBeasacit 
1. Comparatively loud-speakers | MS Lo : eo 
7), So ee ET 
2.“Hold up to the sun my ee $s oa AMoMk 
little —— ” (Byron) (5). OTIOM ACRE IN LIAR GE 
3. Settled down like canvassers? [RMT Mellie S Mic Bic im 
8). Parma wemMaltii Lipa 
4. Goings-on (6). i¢ Mls Ie il AMT BIL Mis 
s. One finds Mary below init (9), [E/xie BR IME NTA je [i |s/t 
SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 10th 
The winner of Crossword No 131 is Mrs. K. Watkins, 
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You are not 
there to help 
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Salvation 


zy, j Army is! 





—— at last! New experiences, strange 
of 


customs, a new kaleidoscope life—but. 


unfortunately, thousands of miles from home. 


Yet in crowded city or lonely jungle there will be 
one valued link with home — The Red Shield — and 


the international organization it represents. 


back 


Someone has an awkward domestic problem 
home, and help is needed to solve it. An outlying 
post wants books and comforts. The boys on leave 


need the friendly comfort of a Red Shield Club. 


You can help to meet the increasing needs 


of the Services by sending your gift to-day. 


General Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.A. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





OME HOME JIM Dad is most 
anxious for your return He 
has discovered the box of King Six 
8d. Cigars for which you are 


searching. 











PERSONAL 


+ IVE THE CHILDREN BERMALINE Bread, and 

Tso make sure they are getting the utmost nourish- 
ment. Delicious too. Ask your Baker or write Ber- 
MALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

' RAPHOLOGY. — Leaflet 
( I GRAPHOLOGY INSTITUTE, 93E Gt 


explaining sent free. 
Titchfield St. W.1. 


EBREW Tuition (Classic and Modern) by specialist, 
| M.A., B.LITT. of Oxford.—Box A 850, 
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- EMBERS OF THE JURY.”—Before this con- 
\ fident opening KNOW whether your intellec- 
tual powers are high or low. It is a biological matter 
which vour biorythmic chart reveals quite clearly day by 
day.—Details free from Consulting Room I.7., Bioryth- 
mic Institute, 3 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. Leica, 
A Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—WALLACce Heaton,LtD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 


“ font Y Represents Work Done.”—* hen Guys 
s Hospital should be wealthy indeed. You could 
justify che quotation, Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY, 


Guys Hospital London Bridge, S.F.1 


\ ONOMARK holders have a confidential London 
A address. $s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO 23, W.C.1. 


7 LRIANGLE Secretarial 1 raining Cotiege,Soutb 
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MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can™ now be taken at the 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall 
Greattord, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut- 
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APPOINTMENT 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Sub. 
A Warden of the Josephine Butler Memorial Houg 
(training-house for Moral Welfare Work), Liverpool, 

Lectures and tutorial work required for Inter. 
Diocesan Grade C. Theology 

A communicant member of the Church of Engl 
essential. _ 

Resident salary £150 per annum. 

Apply, enclosing references, to 
Abercromby Square, Liverpool, 7. 
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